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HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


What  is  history?  An  eminent  American  historian  said  very 
simply,  “History  is  the  record  of  things  said  and  done.”  Many 
other  definitions  have  been  attempted — most  of  them  longer  and 
more  complicated,  none  of  them  probably  better.  But  after  we 
have  read  the  definitions  tantalizing  questions  remain:  Can  we 
ever  really  know  the  past?  Or  is  it  something  which  exists  only 
in  our  own  minds?  Why  should  we  study  history  anyway?  Of 
what  practical  use  is  it?  What  should  be  our  purposes  in  study- 
ing and  teaching  it?  And  how  can  these  purposes  be  achieved? 

These  questions  were  never  more  insistent  than  they  are  at 
present.  They  force  themselves  on  our  attention  whether  we 
study  history  by  itself  or  as  part  of  a social  studies  programme, 
and  the  answers  are  of  tremendous  consequence.  A moment’s 
thought  will  emphasize  this.  History — or  its  distortion— is  a 
most  potent  weapon  m the  dictator’s  armoury.  Hitler’s  first 
appeal  was  always  to  his  own  twisted  version  of  it,  reiterated 
in  every  rabble-rousing  speech  and  written  into  hundreds  of 
books  for  mass  consumption  or  for  use  at  every  level  of  his 
regimented  educational  system.  Communism  and  the  Marxian 
system  of  thought  rest  on  an  interpretation  of  history  far  more 
powerful  than  Hitler’s  narrow  appeals  to  blood,  race,  and 
German  destiny,  ever  were.  With  its  pseudo-scientific  logic 
and  its  claims  to  universal  application.  Communism  has  captured 
support  even  outside  Communist-dominated  countries  and  from 
individuals  of  high  intelligence  who  have  held  to  it  with  all  the 
intensity  of  a religious  faith.  Used  with  a completely  ruthless 
and  cynical  disregard  for  truth,  the  Marxian  interpretation  of 
history  serves  the  interests  not  only  of  aggressive  Russian 
nationalism  but  of  the  Communist  party  and  the  Communist 
police  state  wherever  they  are  organized. 
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The  most  important  thing  about  any  society,  in  the  long  run, 
is  what  it  thinks.  We  live  in  a world  where  the  views  which 
people  hold  about  themselves,  about  the  things  they  really 
value,  and  about  how  these  things  came  to  be,  are  facts  of  the 
greatest  significance;  and  where,  also,  the  resources  of  modern 
science  are  turned  to  the  creation  of  mass  opinion  on  a scale 
never  imagined  even  a generation  ago.  No  society,  whatever  its 
material  power,  is  stronger  than  the  attitudes  of  its  people,  or 
than  the  faith  which  it  has  in  itself,  in  its  institutions  and  ideals. 
That  is  why,  for  instance,  in  an  age  of  unprecedentedly  devastat- 
ing weapons,  so-called  psychological  warfare  has  taken  a place 
of  primary  significance.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  every 
society,  is  doubly  true  of  the  democracies  for  they  must  base 
their  strength  on  their  belief  in  the  principles  which  underlie 
democratic  society — freedom,  tolerance,  self-government,  and 
individual  responsibility.  Belief  does  not  mean  wishy-washy 
acceptance,  but  understanding  and  a genuine  determination  to 
work  out  these  principles  in  the  midst  of  the  terribly  perplexing 
problems  of  the  present  day.  Such  understanding  must  be 
gained  by  each  new  generation  as  it  crowds  closely  on  the  heels 
of  its  predecessor.  Wipe  out  such  understanding  for  a generation 
and  you  can  change  the  character  of  a people.  Through  the 
school,  the  family,  the  church,  and  other  agencies  and  daily 
contacts,  each  generation  must  enter  into  the  experience  of  the 
present  and  grasp  the  heritage  of  the  past  from  which  the 
present  springs  and  without  which  it  has  no  root.  The  child 
robbed  of  all  understanding  of  a family  background  in  which  he 
can  have  some  confidence  and  pride  is  robbed  indeed,  as  we 
know  from  tragic  examples.  The  democratic  nation  that  fails 
to  give  its  children  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  ideals 
and  institutions  and  their  background  is  robbing  them  and 
undermining  itself. 

With  this  appreciation  of  his  spiritual  heritage,  the  child 
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should  be  taught  an  equal  appreciation  of  his  rich  material  heri- 
tage. What  better  way  than  by  looking  into  history?  With 
Champlain,  he  may  marvel  at  the  “goodly  trees”  and  the  mighty 
rivers  with  which  Canada  has  been  so  generously  endowed.With 
the  later  settlers  he  will  experience  vividly  the  rapid  and  often 
unwise  encroachments  upon  our  forests,  rivers,  and  plains.  The 
thoughtful  teacher  will  know  how  to  draw  a moral  for  the 
future  from  these  past — and  present — mistakes,  and  stimulate 
the  child’s  imagination  to  see  how  he,  too,  can  and  mast  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  this  rich  in- 
heritance. 

This  is  not  to  plead  that  history  and  social  studies  be  turned 
into  propaganda  in  the  sinister  sense  of  that  term.  We  want  no 
indoctrination  of  prejudice  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  no  regi- 
mentation of  ideas  or  bitter  distortion  of  truth  in  the  name  of 
education.  In  a world  which  tries  continually  to  drag  truth  to 
the  level  of  expediency,  this  is  no  easy  gospel.  To  have  faith  in 
ourselves  without  intolerance,  to  have  convictions  without  un- 
reasoning dogmatism,  to  achieve  liberty  without  license,  and  to 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  goodwill  towards  others  and  freedom 
to  think  and  speak  for  ourselves  are  stronger  than  weapons  of 
steel  is  asking  almost  too  much  in  a world  torn  by  confusion  and 
bewildered  by  material  power.  And  yet  we  know  that  for  the 
democracies  there  is  no  easier  road.  The  alternative  in  the  long 
run  is  the  police  state  with  its  evil  concentration  of  ruthless 
authority. 

These  considerations  may  seem  too  general,  too  remote  from 
the  classroom,  to  be  stressed  in  a book  devoted  to  particular 
suggestions.  We  believe  that  they  are  not.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  teaching  problem.  The 
school  cannot  avoid  teaching  attitudes  and  points  of  view  even 
if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they  will 
permeate  the  classroom.  Any  teacher  striving  to  learn  some- 
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thing  of  the  world’s  oldest  art  understands  this,  and  to  the 
teacher  must  principally  be  left  the  challenge  of  defining  and 
seizing  the  opportunities  which  almost  every  lesson  affords.  No 
course  on  methods,  no  book  of  instructions  valuable  as  these 
may  be,  can  be  a substitute  for  the  skilful  teacher’s  insight  and 
breadth  of  understanding.  On  the  teacher  more  than  on  anyone 
else  rests  the  responsibility  which  our  democratic  society  has 
thrust  upon  the  schools. 

Let  us  come  back  to  some  of  the  more  specific  questions 
suggested  at  the  beginning.  Granted  that  history  has  a part — and 
should  have  a great  one — in  any  system  of  democratic  education, 
and  granted  that  any  history  worthy  of  the  name  cannot  be  the 
regimented  ideas  of  a dictatorial  government  built  on  propa- 
ganda, what  kind  of  history  is  it  to  be?  A catalogue  of  names 
and  dates  is  not  enough.  But  if  we  go  beyond  that,  can  we 
recreate  the  past,  can  we  understand  it? 

In  a sense,  of  course,  we  cannot.  The  full  truth  always  eludes 
us.  The  record  is  incomplete.  Conversations,  thoughts,  influen- 
ces that  moulded  events  are  gone  without  a trace.  The  ablest 
historian  devoting  a lifetime  to  a short  period  gets  only  a 
broken  reflection  of  it.  Yet  he  does  get  a reflection.  Through 
the  historical  imagination  the  past  can  be  recreated  in  a real, 
even  if  only  partial,  sense.  Can  we,  indeed,  do  much  more  with 
the  present?  How  imperfect  our  understanding  is  of  it,  and  yet 
no  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  gaining  as  much  under- 
standing of  the  world  about  us  as  we  can.  How  imperfect,  too, 
is  our  memory.  None  of  us  can  recreate  completely  any  past 
experience,  and  yet  any  rational  life  would  be  impossible  with- 
out memory  with  all  its  imperfections.  History  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  nation’s  or  community’s  collective  memory. 
Canadians  have  been  justly  chided  for  a failure  to  understand 
themselves,  and  largely  it  has  been  a failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  their  history.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  a few 
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years  ago  Bruce  Hutchison,  the  Canadian  author,  could  call  his 
widely  read  book  on  Canada,  The  Unknouon  Country. 

The  ability  to  cultivate  the  historical  imagination,  the  key  to 
an  understanding  of  the  past,  is  given  to  everyone.  The  great 
historian  has  it  supremely;  but  each  of  us,  child  or  adult,  pupil 
or  teacher,  has  it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  the  faculty,  not 
of  spinning  tales,  but  of  creating  in  the  mind  an  image  of  the 
past,  sketchy  and  indistinct  at  first,  but  growing  clearer  and 
more  reliable  as  we  add  to  it.  When  we  catch  even  faintly  the 
fascination  of  adding  to  this  image,  then  history  takes  on  mean- 
ing. Names  and  dates,  meaningless  in  themselves,  become  part 
of  the  framework  around  which  we  fill  in  the  picture.  Facts  we 
need,  and  of  many  different  kinds,  but  facts  without  the  imagin- 
ation which  gives  them  meaning  are  like  the  stones  lying  about 
before  they  are  brought  together  through  the  imagination  of  the 
architect. 

Historical  imagination  can  be  trained  and  stimulated  in  many 
ways:  by  a variety  of  reading,  from  the  good  textbook  to  the 
well-written  historical  poem  or  novel;  by  seeing  pictures,  or 
examining  historical  objects,  or  visiting  historic  places;  by 
singing,  dancing,  dramatizing,  or  in  other  ways  arousing  the 
student’s  creative  ability  so  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  facts 
available  to  him  and  begin  to  see  meaning  and  interest  in  them. 
Many  suggestions  are  made  along  these  lines  in  the  pages  that 
follow,  but  the  creative  teacher  will  think  of  many  more. 

When  it  is  available,  original,  or  source,  material  may  be  a 
most  valuable  aid  and  guide — an  authentic  document,  or  picture, 
or  map,  or  actual  historic  spot.  In  an  Oxford  library  is  an 
original  letter  written  by  an  Egyptian  boy  to  his  father  almost 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Its  translation  reads:  “Theon  to  his 
father  Theon,  Greeting.  It  was  a fine  thing  of  you  not  to  take 
me  with  you  to  town.  If  you  won’t  take  me  to  Alexandria  I 
won’t  write  you  a letter  or  speak  to  you  . . . Mother  said  to 
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Archelaus,  ‘He  upsets  me.  Take  him  away.’  So  send  for  me, 
I implore  you.  If  you  won’t  send,  I won’t  eat,  I won’t  drink. 
There  now.  Farewell.”  How  much  more  interesting  than 
merely  to  be  told  that  there  have  always  been  little  boys  who 
nagged  their  mothers  and  wanted  to  go  travelling  with  their 
fathers!  Even  the  political  document  may  often  be  made  to 
yield  its  note  of  interest  and  to  help  in  arousing  the  historical 
imagination.  Why  did  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  put  this  or 
that  clause  into  the  British  North  America  Act.^  What  were  the 
conditions  at  the  time  or  what  were  the  hopes  for  the  future 
which  they  had  in  their  minds?  Questions  such  as  these  can  be 
worked  out  for  even  young  pupils  and  the  posing  of  them  should 
arouse  not  only  the  historical  imagination  but  the  critical 
faculty  so  closely  akin  to  it.  The  study  of  history  thus  becomes 
a training  in  logical  and  relevant  thought. 

Source  material,  valuable  as  it  is,  cannot,  however,  be  used 
without  care  and  preparation.  Often  an  actual  object  or  site  of 
historical  importance  or  the  words  of  an  original  document  seem 
to  have  little  interest  at  first  sight.  But  when  the  story  lying 
behind  them  is  understood,  the  object  or  the  words  become 
concrete  symbols  of  a historic  past  and  they  help  it  take  shape 
in  the  mind’s  eye.  We  are  not  surrounded  in  Canada  by  objects 
of  historical  interest  as  are  peoples  of  some  older  countries,  and 
our  children  usually  do  not  grow  up  with  the  sense  that  they  are 
walking  on  historic  ground.  It  is  not  time  that  we  began  to 
overcome  this?  Canada  is  a young  country  but  even  in  its 
recently  settled  sections  there  is  a background  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  and  a heritage  which  is  ours  to  understand  and  preserve. 
Even  younger  pupils  can  be  introduced  to  some  original  materials 
in  ways  that  will  help  to  bring  the  past  vividly  before  them. 

Can  history  teach  us  to  understand  the  present?  To  help  the 
child  understand,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  train  him  to  take  his  place  in  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
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along  with  his  fellows,  are  among  the  primary  aims  of  education 
in  a democracy.  The  present  must,  therefore,  bulk  large  in  any 
consideration  of  the  school  curriculum.  History  at  every  level 
of  instruction  can  make  a contribution  to  these  aims  in  at  least 
two  ways.  With  the  other  subjects  of  a social  studies  programme, 
it  can  arouse  the  imagination,  train  the  judgment,  and  stimulate 
the  power  of  logical  thought  and  expression.  If  social  studies 
fall  short  at  these  points  they  lose  much  of  their  true  educational 
value,  and  tend  to  drop  to  the  level  of  fact  collecting  and  other 
meaningless  activities.  Secondly,  history  can  show  us  the 
present  in  perspective.  The  present  is  confusing,  and  although 
in  perspective  much  detail  is  lost,  much  that  is  important  stands 
out.  Indeed  we  cannot  really  understand  or  appreciate  (that  is, 
make  valid  judgments  about)  the  situations  around  us  unless  we 
know  something  of  their  historical  backgrounds.  A Canadian 
journalist  commenting  on  this  point  recently  wrote:  “Cynics 
quote  such  saws  as:  ‘History  teaches  us  that  history  teaches  us 
nothing,’  or,  ‘History  is  a fable  agreed  upon’  . . . But  the 
stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  historian,  when  competent  and 
conscientious,  provides  us  not  only  with  entertainment  but  with 
valuable  insights  and  practical  guides  to  the  understanding  of 
what  is  going  on  to-day,  even  of  what  may  happen  tomorrow.” 

Especially  important  is  it  that  Canadians  understand  how  the 
most  important  things  in  our  national  and  democratic  life 
developed.  No  one  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  Canada  of 
today  unless  he  has  some  notion  of  the  men  and  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  its  far-flung  parts  together.  And  when  it 
comes  to  concepts  like  freedom,  self  government,  how  much 
more  vivid  they  become  for  us  now  if  we  see  in  perspective  the 
slow  steps  by  which  they  were  won  in  the  past.  Indeed,  a 
nation  lacking  such  perspective  lacks  its  chief  incentive  to 
strive  for  the  preservation  of  its  spiritual  heritage  and  even  the 
conservation  of  its  material  wealth. 
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The  work  of  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  demands  all 
the  intelligence  and  imagination  that  can  be  put  into  it.  The 
problem  may  change  somewhat  at  the  higher  levels  of  the 
educational  system  as  the  student  matures,  but  it  becomes  no 
more  ditficult  and  in  some  respects  may  be  easier.  The  import- 
ance of  our  elementary  schools  is  emphasized  also  by  the  fact 
that  to  them  is  given  our  largest  constituency  of  students  at  a 
most  impressionable  age.  To  the  teachers  in  these  schools  who 
are  trying  to  face  their  problem  with  imagination  and  insight,  it 
is  hoped  this  book  may  be  of  some  assistance. 

George  W.  Brown 
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The  White  Man  Comes 
to  Canada 

(Pages  2 to  21) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

colony  New  World  merchant 

fishery  caravan  north-west  passage 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Under  the  title  “The  Story  of  the  World”,  prepare  a 
blackboard  “time-line”  twelve  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide, 
each  foot  to  represent  five  hundred  years.  Label  every  fifth 
century,  beginning  at  4000  b.c.,  i.e.,  about  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  Also  show  a few  significant  and  easily 
recognized  dates  selected  from  pre-Canadian  history  met  by 
the  pupils  in  their  previous  study,  e.g.,  building  of  the  Pyramids 
(3500  B.C.-2500  B.C.);  rise  of  Babylon  (about  2000  b.c.); 
Alexander  the  Great  becomes  king  (336  b.c.);  Julius  Caesar 
invades  Britain  (55  b.c.);  birth  of  Christ;  Marco  Polo  in 
Far  East  (a.d.  1271-1295);  Columbus  discovers  America 
(a.d.  1492).  Colour  the  time-line,  using  distinctive  colours  for 
the  period  from  Columbus  to  present  day,  and  labelling  this 
section  “The  Story  of  Canada”. 

2.  The  class  is  the  boat-load  of  Norsemen  who  accidentally 
discovered  a strange  coast  on  the  way  to  Greenland,  and  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  Norse  colonists  in  Greenland  who  meet 
them  as  they  arrive  home  Iresh  from  their  discovery.  Drawing 
their  information  from  pages  3 and  4,*  from  outside  reading, 
and  from  their  previous  knowledge  of  eastern  Canada  (Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  the  Mari  times)  the  “Norse  sailors”  should 


tell  the  “Greenland  colonist  ’as  much  as  possible  about  their 
voyage  from  Iceland,  the  storm,  and  their  discovery.  The 
teacher  can  play  her  part  best  by  asking  leading  questions  such 
as  “Well,  countrymen,  we  thought  you  were  lost!  How  long 
ago  did  you  leave  Iceland?  Why  did  you  not  sail  here  from 
the  east?  Which  direction  did  you  say  you  came  from?”  etc. 
The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  draw  forth  all  the  significant 
ideas  with  such  additional  questions  as,  “But  life’s  hard  enough 
here  in  Greenland.  What  has  that  far-off  land  to  offer  us?” 
(Note;  This  device  of  collective  dramatization  involving  teacher 
and  class  as  a group,  suggested  at  intervals  in  the  course  of 
this  Manual,  can  be  introduced  informally  as  frequently  as 
the  teacher  finds  useful.) 

3.  The  court  scene  involving  John  Cabot  (pages  5 to  9) 
has  been  presented  in  a form  that  will  lend  itself  to  drama- 
tization. The  teacher  (not  the  pupils  at  this  stage)  will  find 
useful  ideas  in  the  dramatized  story  of  Newfoundland  (pages 
358-365).  If  possible,  a blank  sphere  (basketball,  water-polo 
ball,  soccer  ball)  should  be  used  by  John  Cabot  in  connection 
with  his  description  of  his  trip  to  Mecca  (pages  7-8).  A 
“narrator”  could  be  introduced  to  summarize  the  story  of  the 
second  voyage  (pages  9-10),  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
Cabcc’s  erroneous  idea  of  the  distance  westward  to  China. 

4.  The  court  scene  between  Henry  VII  of  England  and 
John  Cabot  (pages  5 to  9)  will  suggest  the  dramatization  of 
an  imaginary  scene  between  Jacques  Cartier  and  Francis  I of 
France  following  the  second  voyage  (1534-35).  Possible  title; 
“Beyond  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle”.  Points  to  consider:  even  the 
Atlantic  crossing  made  by  Cartier  the  year  before  was  not  as 
newsworthy  as  what  lay  east  of  Newfoundland;  it  was  still 
thought  that  the  new  land  was  a part  of  Asia;  the  land  that 
Cartier  saw  on  this  second  voyage  suggested  the  possibility  of 
settlement,  especially  as  a base  for  further  trading  in  furs;  the 
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climate  of  the  new  country;  the  head  of  navigation  reached 
by  Cartier,  and  the  mode  of  travel  necessary  for  explorers  who 
might  wish  to  go  farther  inland.  Introduce  and  develop 
Cartier’s  comments  on  the  rich  forests  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
(see  page  416),  mentioning  their  potential  uses  (shipbuilding, 
masts,  etc.). 

5.  Suppose  that  Thomas  Button,  sailing  in  Hudson  Bay  in 
1611,  found  a floating  bottle  containing  a last  message  from 
Henry  Hudson.  What  might  this  message  have  said? 

6.  A classroom  globe  (of  as  large  a size  as  possible)  will 
provide  frequent  opportunities  for  group  activities  during  the 
year.  Suggested  experiments,  listed  in  learning  sequence, 
might  include: 

(a)  Using  a piece  of  string,  determine  the  length  of  the 
circumference  (equator)  in  inches. 

(b)  Taking  the  circumference  at  the  equator  to  be  25,000 
miles  (actually  24,902),  calculate  the  approximate  number  of 
miles  represented  by  each  inch  of  string  laid  along  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

(c)  Compare  approximate  distances  (in  miles  if  possible, 
otherwise  in  “inches”  on  the  globe’s  surface)  between  England 
and  Newfoundland;  England  and  New  York;  England  and 
China  (by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn) ; 
across  Canada  and  across  Atlantic  Ocean;  etc. 

Teachers  will  be  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  world  maps 
on,  say,  the  Mercator  projection  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
distances.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  to  pupils  that  the 
“atlas”  map  of  the  world  is  just  a way  of  “spreading  out  the 
globe”  on  a flat  piece  of  paper.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to 
discuss  directions  from  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and 
to  compare  these  with  directions  on  atlas  maps  of  the  world. 
(The  teacher  will  note  that  the  Mercator  projection  preserves 
direction  but  distorts  distances.) 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1 . Until  less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  most  adventurers 
who  set  out  from  Europe  on  journeys  of  exploration  travelled 
either  south  or  east.  What  part  of  the  world  were  they  trying 
to  reach? 

2.  Many  boat-loads  of  lumber  cut  in  eastern  Canada  were 
shipped  by  the  Norsemen  to  Greenland.  Much  later  in  history 
lumbering  grew  into  a very  important  industry  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  then  it  began  to  shrink.  Why  do  you  suppose 
this  change  took  place? 

3.  Give  one  reason  why  the  Norse  discovery  of  North 
America  did  not  bring  about  voyages  of  exploration  westward 
by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

4.  Why  was  King  Henry  VII  of  England  so  interested  in 
the  map  that  John  Cabot  showed  him? 

5.  What  are  a few  of  the  place-names  you  think  would 
have  been  shown  on  John  Cabot’s  map? 

6.  What  riches  could  John  Cabot  say  he  had  found  on  his 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World?  Do  we  count  them  among 
the  riches  of  Canada  to-day? 

7.  How  did  John  Cabot’s  earlier  visit  to  Mecca  lead  him 
to  believe  that  he  had  reached  China  by  sailing  west?  (Discus- 
sion should  bring  out  Cabot’s  mistaken  idea  of  distance  around 
the  earth.  Use  a globe  for  demonstration  as  suggested  in  the 
Activities  above.) 

8.  Give  one  reason  why  King  Francis  I of  France  sent 
Jacques  Cartier  to  the  New  World  in  1534.  Why  did  Cartier 
not  sail  farther  inland  on  his  second  voyage  than  the  Island 
of  Montreal?  Why  can  small  ocean  vessels  to-day  sail  far- 
ther inland? 

9.  We  have  already  read  of  many  voyages  from  Europe 
to  Canada  before  Jacques  Cartier’s  time.  Why,  then,  do  we 
speak  of  Cartier  as  the  “Discoverer  of  Canada”?  {He  found 
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and  explored  the  ^ater  highway  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  led 
inland.) 

10.  None  of  the  early  explorers  who  searched  for  a north- 
west passage  through  the  New  World  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
succeeded  in  finding  one.  Explain  why  their  voyages,  even  so, 
were  not  made  in  vain. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Discovery  of  Canada  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  surveys  the 
beginnings  of  this  country  through  the  personalities  and  adven- 
tures of  the  men  who  first  came  to  Canada.  There  is  a substantial 
chapter  on  each  explorer,  with  biographical  notes,  and  the 
book  has  a valuable  bibliography.  Leif  Ericson,  John  Cabot, 
Jacques  Cartier,  and  Henry  Hudson  are  dealt  with  in  chapters 
1,2,  3,  and  6.  Our  Dominion'^,  vol.  1,  edited  by  Lome  Pierce, 
groups  together  stories  of  the  early  explorers  written  by 
authorities  on  each.  The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been 
published  separately  in  booklet  form  in  the  series  Ryerson 
Canadian  History  Readers.  Pathfinders  to  America  by  S.  P.  Chester 
and  facques  Cartier  by  J.  C.  Sutherland,  for  example,  are  obtain- 
able separately  in  this  series. 

The  advanced  civilization  of  the  Norsemen  who  sailed  their 
long  ships  westward  forms  the  background  of  Allan  French’s 
simple  and  dramatic  retelling  of  the  Grettir  saga.  The  Story 
of  Grettir  the  Strong.  Grettir  was  born  in  997  A.D.  but  his 
high  deeds  still  have  the  power  to  enthrall  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day.  Leif  Erikson  the  Lucky  by  Frederic  Kummer  is  fictionized 
biography  and  needs  a thorough  reading  both  for  enjoyment 
and  the  sifting  of  information.  But  there  are  rich  rewards  such 
as  the  complete  description  of  the  building  of  a Viking  ship, 
the  scattered  illustrations  of  Viking  implements  and  weapons, 
and  the  author’s  impression  of  the  “lucky”  voyage  to  Vineland. 

*Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  more  maturely  written  and  are  suitable 
for  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  a wide  reading  background. 
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The  story  of  Leif  the  Lucky  as  told  by  Padraic  Colum  in 
The  Voyagers,  which  contains  legends  and  romances  of  Atlantic 
discovery,  has  atmosphere  and  imaginative  detail  that  give  it 
epic  quality  (pages  82  to  104). 

The  settlements  of  France  in  the  New  World  are  described 
in  an  attractive  pamphlet  From  Cartier  to  Champlain  by  M. 
Jeanneret  and  E.  Jeanneret.  Maps  and  pictures  enliven  a 
simple,  straightforward  narrative  that  is  based  on  a systematic 
analysis  of  this  period  for  young  readers.  Cartier  himself 
seems  to  speak  through  the  pages  of  Esther  Averilfs  The 
Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier,  a retelling  from  the  explorer’s  own 
journals.  The  three  voyages  are  outlined  and  Cartier  is  shown 
in  all  his  aspects — the  sailor,  the  colonizer,  and  the  man  who 
showed  such  keen  interest  in  the  world  he  had  discovered. 
The  aspirations  of  France  and  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  New 
World  are  also  vividly  brought  out.  The  illustrations  are 
exceptionally  well  suited  to  the  text,  being  based  for  the  most 
part  on  old  pictorial  maps  and  manuscripts.  The  Shores  of 
Adventure  by  Everett  McNeil  has  the  same  power  to  carry 
the  reader  back  into  these  early  days  of  Canada.  It  is  a romantic 
adventure  tale  combined  with  an  accurate  description  of 
Cartier’s  second  visit  to  the  New  World. 

The  riddle  of  the  short  route  to  Asia  is  included  in  Map 
Makers  by  Joseph  Cottier  and  Haym  Jaffe  with  sections  on 
Hudson  (pages  78  to  92)  and  Amundsen  (pages  176  to  191). 
More  complete  information  on  Hudson  is  available  in  Our 
Dominion"^,  vol.  1 (chapter  3). 

No  picture  of  the  search  for  the  North-West  Passage  would 
he  complete  without  a knowledge  of  Franklin.  The  drama  of 
the  search  and  the  spirit  of  courageous  adventure  that  made 
men  endure  and  suffer  in  the  seeking  are  the  compelling  features 
of  R.  S.  Lambert’s  fascinating  life  of  John  Franklin,  Franklin 
of  the  Arctic"^.  It  is  filled  with  the  kind  of  explicit  information 
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on  Arctic  expeditions  and  Indian  and  Eskimo  life  that  boys 
and  girls  enjoy. 

Of  use  as  a supplementary  text-book  because  of  its  wide 
range  of  explorers,  its  simple  and  interesting  style,  large  print, 
and  numerous  illustrations  is  The  Pathfinders  of  North  America 
by  Edwin  and  Mary  Guillet.  Chapters  2 and  6 of  Marjorie  W. 
Hamilton’s  Pirates  and  Pathfinders  are  concerned  with  Canadian 
explorers.  This  volume  is  arranged  like  a text-book  with 
suggestions  for  tests,  projects,  and  further  reading. 


The  First  “Canadians” 


(Pages  22  to  42) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

Stone  Age 

tribe 

tipi 

wigwam 

prairie 

travois 

buffalo 

long-house 

maize 

shoal 

transportation 

reservation 

caribou 

kayak 

ACTIVITIES 

seal 

umiak 

1.  Make  a comparative  picture  chart  showing  the  ways  of 
life  and  distribution  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  tribes  in  Canada, 
using  the  small  scale  diagram  on  page  8 as  a guide,  and  sub- 
stituting pictures  for  the  italicized  word-headings. 

2.  The  descriptions  in  the  text  as  well  as  the  illustrations 
will  be  useful  guides  for  the  making  of  models  of  both  Indian 
and  Eskimo  articles,  e.g.,  western  tipi  and  eastern  wigwam; 
dog  or  horse  travois;  Haida  homes,  canoes,  and  totem  poles; 
Eskimo  summer  house  of  skins;  snow  hut;  etc.  In  making 
such  models,  the  technique  of  construction  of  the  real  object 
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Chief  Tribes 

Homes 

Transportation 

Finding  Food 

Pacific  Coast 

Hmda 

Nootka 

Bella  Coola 

plank  house 

cedar  dug-out 

fishing 

hunting 

Plains 



Cree 

Blackjoot 

Assmiboive 

Chipewyan 

tipi 

snowshoe 

toboggan 

horse 

dog  and  horse  travois 

hunting 

Great  Lakes 

Huron 

Iroquois 

A Igonkin 

Ojibwa 

wigu'am 

cabin 

long-house 

(P-64) 

toboggan 

snowshoe 

birch-bark  canoe 

(top  p.36) 
elm-bark  canoe{p37) 
dug-out 

hunting 

fishing 

farming 

Atlantic  Coast 

Beothuk 

Malecite 

Mianac 

'wigwam 

cabin 

snowshoe 
birch- bark  canoe 
(bottom  pA6) 

hunting 

fishing 

Arctic 

Eskimo 

igloo 
log  hut 
skin  tent 

umiak 
kayak 
dog- sled 
toboggan 

hunting 

fishing 

should  be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible.  For  example,  a snow 
hut  may  be  “built”  trom  curved  blocks  of  plasticine,  cut  by 
the  pupils  from  a plasticine  “snow  bank”  with  a dull  knife. 
One  circular  row  of  blocks  should  first  be  laid.  Then,  to  form 
a spiral  foundation  run  a knife  through  the  whole  row  on  a 
slanting  line,  beginning  at  the  top  corner  of  the  first  block, 
and  ending  at  the  adjacent  bottom  corner  of  the  last  block. 
Continue  building  on  this  foundation  in  a continuous  spiral  row, 
shaping  the  blocks  so  that  the  rows  slope  gradually  inwards, 
to  end  with  a “key  block”  at  the  top.  This  procedure  is  to 
be  preferred  to  mere  moulding  of  a snow  hut,  even  if  the  finished 
product  is  a cruder  model. 

3.  A museum  visit,  including  preliminary  discussion  and 
subsequent  reports,  is  of  course  desirable  in  connection  with 
this  type  of  unit.  Where  impracticable,  a discussion  of  museums 
and  their  purpose  can  be  substituted.  Someone  in  the  class  (the 
teacher  at  least)  will  be  able  to  give  a description,  and  others 
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will  name  additional  articles  they  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
museum  collection. 

4.  Make  a list  of  “Things  We  Owe  to  the  Indians”,  e.g., 
canoes,  snowshoes,  lacrosse,  toboggans,  moccasins,  many  place 
names,  etc. 

5.  “As  the  forests  were  cut  down,  the  wild  life  moved 
ever  farther  west  and  north.”  In  almost  every  newly  built-up 
part  of  Canada,  some  children  will  be  able  to  bring  to  school 
hunting  and  fishing  stories  told  by  their  fathers  and/or  grand- 
fathers centred  on  the  immediate  community.  By  comparing 
these  stories  with  first-hand  information  regarding  the  same 
neighbourhood  today,  it  will  very  frequently  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  a marked  decrease  in  wild  life  in  the  surrounding 
community  as  a result  of  the  clearing  of  forested  areas,  draining 
of  swamps,  “hunting-  and  fishing-out”  of  game  areas,  pollution 
of  streams,  etc. 

6.  Make  a chart  for  Canadian  citizens  showing  the  open 
and  closed  seasons  in  your  province,  with  separate  headings  for 
each  of  the  best  known  kinds  of  game  and  fish.  At  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher  this  chart  may  be  extended  to  show  size  and 
quantity  limits  allowed.  This  information,  if  not  locally  avail- 
able from  posters,  tourist  guides,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from 
your  provincial  department  of  game  and/or  fisheries. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Why  do  we  say  that  the  Indians  of  Canada  were  still 
living  in  the  Stone  Age? 

2.  M^here  do  historians  think  it  likely  the  Indians  came 
from,  and  by  what  route? 

3.  Name  two  differences  between  the  tipis  of  the  Plains 
Indians  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  of  eastern  Canada. 
Can  you  think  of  a reason  for  each  of  these  differences? 
(Built  from  available  materials,  i.e.,  buffalo  hides  in  West,  birch- 
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bark  in  East;  ''ears''  on  western  tipi  took  advantage  of  fairly 
continuous  winds  on  exposed  prairies  for  smoke  removal;  the 
western  tipi,  made  of  hides,  was  extremely  portable,  and  its  poles 
could  be  used  to  make  travois.) 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Iroquois  planted  their  crops 
in  the  natural  clearings  in  the  forests,  instead  of  building  large 
farms  as  in  present-day  Canada?  (Tools  for  clearing  land  inade- 
quate; knew  little  about  crop  rotation  and  fertilizing  land  for 
repeated  use;  no  horses  for  ploughing,  nor  ploughs  as  we  know 
them;  dependence  on  hunting  and  fishing  discouraged  building 
permanent  communities  of  any  kind;  etc)  Why  did  this  family 
of  Indians  have  to  move  its  villages  from  time  to  time?  How 
can  farmers  to-day  keep  their  farms  from  becoming  “worn 
out”?  (Crop  rotation;  use  of  fertilizers,  etc) 

5.  Indians  on  reservations  are  allowed  to  trap,  hunt,  and 
fish  at  times  of  the  year  when  white  men  are  forbidden  by  law 
to  do  so.  Why  have  such  laws  been  passed?  Why  do  they  pro- 
hibit taking  game  at  certain  times  of  the  year? 

6.  Tell  in  what  part  of  Canada  the  Indians  lived  who 
planted  crops  in  forest  clearings;  hunted  buffalo;  hunted  whales; 
built  wigwams;  built  tipis;  built  large  permanent  dwellings  of 
cedar  planks;  built  long-houses;  built  birch-bark  canoes;  built 
elm-bark  canoes;  used  travois;  built  huge  cedar  dug-out  canoes. 

7.  “If  there  had  been  no  Indians  in  Canada  when  the  first 
white  men  arrived,  our  country  would  have  been  opened  up 
much  more  slowly.”  Why? 

8.  How  many  differences  can  you  list  between  the  ways 
of  life  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  in  various  parts  of  Canada? 
Think  of  such  things  as  clothing,  farming,  food,  means  of 
travel,  homes,  etc. 

9.  Describe  each  of  the  following:  umiak;  kayak;  how 
Eskimos  hunted  seals;  Eskimo  snow  hut,  or  “igloo”;  Eskimo 
summer  homes;  Eskimo  tools  and  weapons. 
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10.  How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  in  which  the  coming 
of  the  white  man  has  changed  the  ways  of  life  of  the  Canadian 
Eskimos? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  Canada"^  by  Eileen  Jenness  is  a straight- 
forward description  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America 
rewritten  from  Diamond  Jenness’s  scholarly  treatise,  The 
Indians  of  Canada.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  tribes  which  is  developed  by  maps  as  well 
as  through  the  narrative,  although  arts  and  customs  are  included 
also.  Arranged  by  topics  such  as  Houses,  Dress,  Stories  of 
Indians,  etc.,  Frederick  Starr’s  American  Indians  has  a simple 
presentation  of  material  and  helpful  illustrations.  Part  I of 
The  Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History,  vol.  1,  is  a treasure 
house  of  illustrative  material  on  the  various  Indian  tribes 
drawn  and  collected  by  C.  W.  Jederys. 

The  colour  plates  of  H.  C.  Holling’s  The  Book  of  Indians 
and  the  hundreds  of  text  drawings  supplement  the  information 
on  Indians  gathered  by  an  author  who  has  lived  among  them. 
In  “.  . . Three  Little  Indians’’’’  by  Muriel  Upri chard,  short, 
vivid  stories  highlight  particular  aspects  of  the  Haida,  Blackfoot, 
Huron,  and  Iroquois  tribes,  while  drawings  on  every  page  show 
clearly  what  Indian  weapons  and  implements  were  like. 

Indians  on  Horseback  by  Alice  Alarriott  is  a complete  account 
of  the  Plains  Indians.  Detail  is  the  keynote  of  this  book  even 
to  the  making  of  pemmican  and  the  building  of  tipis. 

For  a class  project  on  Indians,  The  Book  of  Indian-crafts  and 
Costumes  by  B.  S.  Mason  will  provide  assistance  and  inspiration. 
The  artistic,  full-page  photographs  and  the  step-by-step  direc- 
tions and  diagrams  will  encourage  the  class  to  use  their  heads 
and  their  hands  to  make  a drum,  or  a shield,  or  even  a complete 
Indian  costume.  A more  valuable  book  in  view  of  the  complete- 
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ness  of  its  information  is  J.  H.  Salomon’s  The  Book  of  Indian 
Crafts  and  Indian  Lore"^.  It  ranges  from  wigwams  and  warpaint 
to  songs  and  dances,  is  well  illustrated,  and  concludes  with 
a full  bibliography. 

Canada  is  surprisingly  poor  in  Indian  legends.  Among  the 
few  volumes  now  available  is  Thunder  in  the  Mountains  by 
H.  M.  Hooke,  a useful  collection  covering  a wide  range  of 
Canadian  tribes.  Stories  about  early  settlers  are  included  with 
Indian  beast  tales  and  place  legends.  Tales  the  Totems  Tell  by 
Hugh  Weatherby  are  simple  stories  of  Canadian  Indian  folk- 
lore for  younger  boys  and  girls. 

Sinopah  the  Indian  Boy,  Lone  Bull's  Mistake,  and  With  the 
Indians  in  the  Rockies  by  James  W.  Schultz  are  Indian  stories 
that  are  full  of  adventure  as  well  as  of  pictures  of  Indian  life. 
In  The  Magic  Forest  by  Stewart  E.  White,  a small  boy,  lost 
from  a train,  is  befriended  by  Indians  and  spends  a happy  time 
with  them  in  the  Canadian  woods.  The  heroes  of  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton’s  Two  Little  Savages*  are  modern  boys  who 
camp  in  the  woods  as  Indians  and  learn  about  woodcraft  and 
Indian  lore.  But  the  classic  Indian  story  is  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans*.  Cooper  may  not  always 
have  followed  the  history  books,  but  this  masterpiece  and 
The  Deer  slayer*  and  the  other  Leathers  tocking  tales  give  boys 
and  girls  a real  feeling  for  those  colourful  days  when  Indians 
and  scouts  roamed  the  North  American  wilderness. 

The  source  book  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo 
is  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson’s  Hunters  of  the  Great  North*.  Life  in 
the  Arctic  to-day,  in  its  surprisingly  varied  aspects,  is  the 
theme  of  Within  the  Circle  by  the  great  explorer’s  wife,  Evelyn 
Stefansson.  This  book  covers  Lapland,  Greenland,  Alaska, 
northern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Canadian  North — lands  within 
the  Circle.  The  Arctic  scene  is  pictured  in  striking  photographs. 
The  details  of  Eskimo  life  contained  in  Franklin  of  the  Arctic* 
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by  Richard  S.  Lambert  are  not  only  authentic  but  are  described 
in  a realistic  manner  that  will  enthrall  adventure-loving  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Far  Far  North  by  Rafaello  Busoni  looks  like  a picture 
book,  with  its  many  and  gaily  coloured  drawings,  but  the 
narrative  contains  a great  deal  of  information.  More  truly 
picture  books  are  Amghalook,  Eskimo  Girl,  one  ot  the  World’s 
Children  Series  issued  by  the  Eneyelopaedia  Britannica,  and 
Lokoshi  Learns  to  Hunt  Seals  by  Raymond  Creekmore.  In  the 
latter,  Eskimo  hunting  and  fishing,  Eskimo  elothes  and  food 
and  the  making  of  snow  houses  are  described.  The  pictures 
illustrate  all  the  details  of  the  story.  The  Picture  Gallery  of 
Canadian  History,  vol.  1,  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  has  a section  of 
illustrations  of  Eskimo  life  (pages  61  to  71). 

The  Top  of  the  World"^  by  Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew 
eombines  fact  and  fiction  in  stories  of  Arctic  explorers  and 
Arctic  animals  and  portrays  a world  of  ice  in  its  handsome  line 
drawings.  Animal-folk  tales  of  the  Eskimo  are  to  be  found  in 
Beyond  the  Clapping  Mountains  by  Charles  E.  Gi Ilham,  who 
wrote  the  stories  down  from  an  English-speaking  Eskimo. 
They  are  humorous  and  lively,  written  with  an  economy  of 
words  and  a lack  of  colour  that  is  typical  of  the  sparse  Eskimo 
life,  but  they  are  filled  with  deep  feeling  for  nature  and  the 
animal  world. 

Largely  through  coloured  and  black-and-white  illustrations 
that  are  truly  signifieant  of  Eskimo  ways,  Frederiek  Maehetanz 
tells  the  story  of  Paniick,  Eskimo  Sled  Dog;  this  book  provides 
a good  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Eskimo.  Nuvat  the 
Brave  by  Radko  Doone  is  an  Eskimo  Robinson  Crusoe  story. 
Nuvat  displays  the  Eskimo  qualities  of  courage,  perseverance, 
ingenuity,  and  humour. 
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The  Coming  of  the  French 

(Pages  4S  to  55) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

fur  trade  monopoly  confederacy 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  pupils  in  the  class  are  the  colonists  who  will  soon 
be  sailing  with  the  Sieur  de  Monts  to  found  Canada’s  first 
colony  in  Acadia,  in  the  year  1604.  They  are  asked  to  make 
a list  of  everything  that  should  be  taken  aboard  their  two  ships. 
Realism  will  be  lent  to  this  activity  if  it  is  possible  to  group 
the  pupils  according  to  occupations,  e.g.,  carpenters,  fur  traders, 
farmers,  cooks,  and  leaders,  each  group  to  draw  up  a list  of 
its  own  needs. 

2.  Draw  and  colour  Champlain’s  Habitation  at  Quebec. 
(Note  that  it  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.) 

3.  Make  a continuous  mural  depicting  the  highlights  in 
Champlain’s  career,  e.g.,  at  St.  Croix,  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Time,  landing  at  Quebec,  fighting  the  Iroquois  at  Lake 
Champlain,  in  Huronia,  wounded  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
captured  by  the  English,  governor  of  New  France.  Title  should 
indicate  the  year  or  years  for  each  part  of  the  mural. 

4.  As  a supplement  to  atlas  maps,  secure  road  maps  of 
provinces  being  studied  from  provincial  tourist  bureaus.  These 
are  usually  drawn  on  a much  larger  scale,  are  frequently  less 
burdened  with  detail,  and  always  are  useful  for  display  pur- 
poses. The  pupils  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  use  of 
the  mileage  charts  usually  incorporated  in  such  maps.  Pupils 
who  have  journeyed  by  automobile  through  areas  being  studied 
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should  be  able  to  illustrate  their  reports  by  reference  to 
such  maps. 

5.  Draw  and  colour  Champlain’s  word-picture  of  Ontario 
before  the  white  man  came  as  given  on  page  54  of  The  Story 
of  Canada  (1950  edition). 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  After  Roberval  left  Canada  in  1542,  almost  sixty  years 
went  by  before  the  French  tried  again  to  start  a colony  in  our 
country.  What  reasons  are  given  in  our  story  for  this  long 
delay?  Why  do  you  suppose  France  decided  at  last  to  follow 
up  the  work  that  was  begun  by  Cartier?  (Pages  42-3) . 

2.  Between  the  time  of  John  Cabot  and  the  closing  years 
of  the  1500’s,  the  eastern  shores  of  Canada  were  visited 
regularly  by  fishing  fleets  from  Europe.  After  Cartier’s  voyages, 
these  fishing  vessels  sometimes  even  travelled  as  far  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Why,  then,  were 
these  fishing  voyages  of  little  value  to  later  explorers?  (They 
came  to  fish,  not  to  explore  and  report.) 

3.  Tell  how  King  Henry  IV  of  France  planned  to  build  a 
colony  in  Canada  by  granting  a monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  In 
the  long  run,  this  plan  did  not  work  very  well.  Give  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  did  not. 

4.  Find  Dochett’s  Island  at  the  head  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
on  one  of  your  atlas  maps  of  New  Brunswick.  This  is  the 
present-day  name  of  the  island  on  which  the  first  settlement  of 
De  Monts  was  built.  Does  the  St.  Croix  River  lie  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States?  (Boundary.)  What  is  the  name  of  a 
larger  river  on  the  same  coast,  farther  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy? 
What  important  city  lies  at  its  mouth?  Why  might  it  have 
been  wiser  for  De  Monts  to  build  his  settlement  there  instead 
of  at  St.  Croix? 
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5.  What  was  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer?  (Sometimes 
translated  as  the  Order  of  the  Good  Time.)  Why  did  Pou- 
trincourt’s  settlement  at  Port  Royal  come  to  an  end  so  soon 
after  it  was  begun? 

6.  Why  was  the  St.  Lawrence  River  the  “key”  to  the 
northern  part  of  North  America?  Why  did  Champlain  choose 
Quebec  as  the  site  of  the  colony? 

7.  In  what  part  of  Canada  to-day  do  most  French-speaking 
Canadians  live?  Can  you  give  a reason  for  this?  Why  was 
Ontario  not  settled  until  much  later?  {Head  of  ocean  navigation 
was  Montreal  until  building  of  canals)  Give  the  names  of 
two  important  cities  in  the  French-speaking  parts  of  Canada 
to-day. 

8.  Review  of  place-names  (Units  1 to  3):  (The  pupils 
should  be  able  to  locate  these  and  associate  them  with  historical 
events.)  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Anticosti, 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Stadacona,  Flochelaga, 
Dochett’s  Island  (St.  Croix),  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  Lachine 
Rapids,  Quebec  (city),  Quebec  (province),  Labrador,  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  Hudson  River,  Hudson  Bay,  James  Bay,  Nelson 
River,  Arctic  Ocean,  Behring  Strait,  Alaska,  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Ontario,  Rocky  Mountains,  British  Columbia,  Vancouver 
Island,  Maine,  Port  Royal,  Annapolis  Basin,  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Lake  Champlain,  Richelieu  River,  Montreal,  Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Superior,  Midland,  “Huron! a”.  Lake  Simcoe,  Lake 
Nipissing,  Ottawa  River,  French  River,  Bay  of  Quinte,  Mount 
Royal,  Hudson  Strait,  Manitoba,  Ontario  (province),  Island 
of  Montreal,  St.  Croix  River,  Island  of  Orleans. 

9.  In  helping  the  Algonkins  against  the  Iroquois,  Champlain 
made  the  Iroquois  enemies  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  New  France.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  his  taking 
the  side  of  the  Algonkins? 
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10.  List  the  explorations  by  Champlain,  told  about  in  this 
unit.  Tell  how  France  lost  New  France  to  England  in  Cham- 
plain’s time,  and  why  it  was  given  back  to  her. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

This  whole  period  is  given  detailed  treatment  in  From  Cartier 
to  Champlain  by  M.  Jeanneret  and  E.  M.  Jeanneret. 

The  first  settlement  at  Port  Royal  is  emphasized  in  the 
chapter  on  Champlain  in  Lawrence  J.  Burpee’s  The  Discovery 
of  Canada  (chapter  4)  and  in  Louis  Hebert  by  Julia  Jarvis.  This 
appealing  account  of  the  first  Canadian  farmer  continues  with 
Hebert’s  life  in  the  colony  of  New  France  in  1617.  Samuel 
de  Champlain  by  Adrian  Macdonald  describes  particularly 
Champlain’s  exploration  of  Ontario.  There  is  a brief  account 
of  this  explorer  in  W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen, 
a history  of  Canada  that  is  told  through  the  biographies  of 
her  most  famous  men  (chapter  4). 

Boys  and  girls  will  read  with  pleasure  Louise  Hall  Tharp’s 
story-biography,  Champlain,  Northwest  Voyager.  Based  on  source 
material,  it  is  yet  modern  in  tone  and  portrays  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  character  of  “The  Founder  of  New  France”, 
as  well  as  relating  his  “stranger-than-fiction”  adventures. 

When  Champlain  sailed  from  Honfleur  in  1608,  two  French 
boys  fleeing  for  their  lives  were  in  the  hold  of  his  ship.  With 
this  beginning,  Everett  McNeil  tells  a stirring  cloak-and- 
sword  story.  For  the  Glory  of  France,  bringing  in  the  settlement 
of  Quebec,  the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  skirmishes 
of  the  French  with  the  Indians. 
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“For  the  Glory  of  God” 

(Pages  56  to  68) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

pioneer  missionary  route 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  camp-fire  scene  (pages  58-60)  has  been  written  in 
dialogue  form  to  facilitate  dramatization.  Interest  can  be 
further  stimulated,  and  a certain  contrast  between  the  civiliza- 
tions achieved,  by  expanding  the  experiences  of  White  Owl, 
as  well  as  the  discussion  they  create  among  the  Indians  sitting 
around  a “camp-fire”.  If  the  number  of  pupils  makes  it  con- 
venient to  do  so,  it  would  be  well  to  create  one  or  two  additional 
Indian  characters  who  had  shared  similar  experiences.  Addi- 
tional “wonders”  would  include  such  phenomena  as  a magnetic 
compass,  a framed  mirror,  a printed  Bible,  writing  paper,  a 
quill  pen,  and  a glass  bottle  of  ink. 

2.  Collect  and  discuss  postcards,  illustrations,  or  newspaper 
and  magazine  photographs  of  Montreal.  The  discussion  should 
be  guided  to  raise  and  answer  questions  based  on  such  ideas 
as  what  language  predominates  in  Montreal  to-day,  and  why 
this  happens  to  be  so;  Montreal’s  position  on  the  map  in  relation 
to  its  surrounding  geography  and  also  in  relation  to  the  home 
community  of  the  pupils;  its  climate;  etc. 

. 3.  Make  a plasticine  and  cardboard  model  of  Fort  Ste 
Marie  based  on  the  drawing  of  the  reconstruction  shown  on 
page  64.  Note  the  Huron  (Iroquois-type)  long-houses,  also 
described  on  page  27. 

4.  The  story  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres  may  be  chosen  for 
reading  and  discussion  in  the  reading  group,  as  a further  illustra- 
tion of  the  Iroquois  scourge  and  heroism  in  New  France. 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1 . Name  three  reasons  why  the  Jesuits  came  to  Canada  to 
live  among  the  Indians.  Why  are  the  Relations  still  studied  with 
great  interest  to-day? 

2.  What  advantages  did  Montreal  seem  to  have  (a)  as  a 
site  for  an  Indian  mission?  (b)  as  a fur-trading  centre?  Why 
would  it  have  been  preferred  to,  say,  the  site  of  present-day 
Kingston?  Why  has  Montreal  become  an  important  Canadian 
seaport? 

3.  Tell  how  the  Huron  Indians  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  Southern  Ontario.  Why  were  the  Iroquois  enemies 
of  the  French  and  the  Hurons,  but  friends  of  the  English  and 
Dutch?  (Use  a map  when  giving  explanation.) 

4.  About  how  long  was  it  after  the  founding  of  Montreal 
that  Daulac  fought  the  Iroquois?  Tell  why  Daulac  and  his 
brave  companions  went  out  to  meet  the  Iroquois,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  to  come  to  Montreal. 

5.  Why  were  Daulac  and  his  little  band  able  to  hold  the 
Iroquois  at  bay  for  so  long? 

6.  Why  did  the  Iroquois  not  descend  upon  Montreal  and 
attack  it  after  they  had  killed  Daulac  and  his  followers? 

7 . If  the  Iroquois  had  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  Frenchmen 
from  Canada,  what  other  white  men  would  have  been  left  in 
North  America?  Where  were  their  settlements? 

8.  Tell  any  story  you  know  about  missionaries  of  your 
church  to-day. 

9.  Review  of  new  place  names  introduced  in  this  unit: 
Ville-Marie  (Montreal),  Ste  Marie  (near  Midland),  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  Three  Rivers,  Lake  Erie,  Long  Sault 
Rapids,  Lorette. 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  who  helped  to  found 
New  France.  (The  pupils  should  be  able  to  associate  these  with 
the  stories  up  to  this  point.)  King  Francis  I,  Jacques  Cartier, 
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Sieur  de  Roberval,  King  Henry  IV  of  France,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Marc  Lescarbot,  Baron  de  Poutrincourt, 
Etienne  Brule,  Father  Le  Caron,  Father  Jogues,  Sieur  de 
Maisonneuve,  Jeanne  Mance,  Father  Daniel,  Father  Jean  de 
Brebeuf,  Father  Lalemant,  Daulac  (also  known  as  Dollard  des 
Ormeaux,  or  “Dollard  of  the  Elms”). 

Other  persons  who  helped  to  explore  and  settle  Canada: 
John  Cabot,  Henry  VII  of  England,  Henry  Hudson,  Thomas 
Button,  Roald  Amundsen,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

In  George  H.  Locke’s  readable  little  volume.  When  Canada 
Was  New  France"^,  there  is  a chapter  showing  the  contribution 
of  the  missionaries,  both  Recollet  and  Jesuit,  to  the  life  of 
early  Canada  (chapter  8). 

The  works  of  Francis  Parkman  provide  a solid  basis  for  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  Canadian  history.  He  writes  with  the 
detail  and  colour  and  feeling  that  beguile  many  a boy  and  girl 
into  long  hours  in  his  company.  Especially  notable  among  his 
volumes  for  these  qualities  is  The  Jesuits  in  North  America^. 
Here  the  story  of  the  missionaries  is  seen  as  one  of  toil  and 
famine,  sickness  and  solitude;  woven  into  it  are  accounts  of 
Indian  life  and  of  feasts,  festival,  and  warfare.  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Isaac  Jogues  by  Isabel  Skelton  are  two  short  biographies  of 
these  hero-missionaries. 

Montreal  itself,  or  Ville-Marie,  is  the  chief  subject  of  Lome 
Pierce’s  sketch  of  Maisonneuve  called  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve^ 
while  Mabel  B.  McKinley  in  Canadian  Heroes  of  Pioneer  Days 
enlarges  on  the  famous  incident  of  Maisonneuve  holding  off 
the  Indians  (pages  19  to  25). 

Women,  too,  played  their  part  in  those  dangerous  times  and 
the  work  of  Jeanne  Mance,  the  first  Canadian  nurse,  was  to 
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be  enduring.  The  events  of  her  life  that  linked  her  with  the 
founding  of  Montreal  are  recorded  in  the  booklet  Jeanne  Mance 
by  Katherine  Hale.  Mabel  B.  McKinley  devotes  a chapter  to 
her  in  Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days  (pages  14  to  21). 
Linked  to  the  founding  of  the  first  Canadian  hospital  is  the 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  first  school  for  girls  in  New 
France.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  Mother  Marie  of  the  Incarnation*^ 
Blodwen  Davies  describes  how  missionary  activities  brought 
the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

Belonging  to  this  company  of  pioneer  women  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  actual  date,  is  Madeleine  de  Vercheres.  Madeleine  Takes 
Command  by  Ethel  C.  Brill  is  a tale  of  this  gallant  episode  of 
the  time  of  Frontenac.  The  significance  of  Madeleine’s  heroic 
act  is  noted  by  W.  J.  Karr  in  his  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen 
(chapter  13),  while  Mabel  B.  McKinley  tells  the  story  very 
simply  in  Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days  (pages  7 to  13). 

Adam  Daulac,  the  hero  of  the  Long  Sault,  is  included  in 
Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  (chapter  7). 


The  French  in  Acadia 

{Pages  69  to  74) 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  a picture-map  of  that  part  of  the  New  World 
where  the  story  of  the  La  Tours  took  place.  Include  in  the 
labelling  the  following  place-names:  Acadia,  Port  Royal,  Cape 
Sable,  St.  John  River,  Saint  John,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  Cape  Breton,  He  St.  Jean  (Prince 
Edward  Island).  The  pictures  should  show  La  Tour’s  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  Indians  with  furs  to  trade 
along  the  river.  Port  Royal,  some  of  Charnisay’s  ships  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  one  of  the  ships  stopping  the 
English  vessel  carrying  Madame  de  la  Tour  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

2.  Teachers  will  be  aware  that  the  complete  story  of  La 
Tour’s  life  lacks  pattern  and  is  filled  with  anticlimaxes.  The 
sequence  of  important  events  appears  on  pages  71-74.  Without 
making  much  use  of  dates,  teachers  could  have  the  pupils  plan 
a series  of  imaginary  newspaper  headlines,  in  correct  sequence, 
highlighting  the  events  of  the  story,  e.g., 

PORT  ROYAL  IN  RUINS 
LA  TOUR  BUILDS  FORT  ON  CAPE  SABLE 
ENGLISH  GRANT  ACADIA  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
ACADIA  RENAMED  NOVA  SCOTIA 
ACADIA  RETURNED  TO  FRANCE 
ETC. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  “.  . . the  Frenchmen  who  had  first  settled  at  Port  Royal 
six  years  earlier  were  leaving  Acadia  for  France.”  Tell  briefly 
the  story  of  Port  Royal  during  the  previous  six  years. 

2.  To  what  tribe  did  the  Indians  who  traded  at  Port  Royal 
belong?  By  the  year  1611  the  French  were  trading  for  furs 
with  other  tribes  in  a different  part  of  present-day  Canada. 
Name  two  of  these  tribes,  and  tell  where  they  lived.  {Algonkins 
and  Hurons.) 

3.  This  was  the  time  in  history  when  both  Britain  and 
France  were  laying  the  foundations  of  colonial  empires  in  the 
New  World.  By  whom  and  for  what  reason  was  Port  Royal 
destroyed  after  Poutrincourt  returned  to  France? 

4.  How  did  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  get  its  name? 
What  does  it  mean?  Who  were  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia? 

5.  Why  did  the  plan  to  make  Acadia  an  English  colony 
come  to  an  end  in  1632?  What  other  colony  was  returned  to 
France  at  the  same  time? 
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6.  Madame  de  la  Tour  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  Canadian 
history.  Tell  some  of  the  brave  things  she  did  to  earn  this  title. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  which  should  have  been  the  better  site 
for  a fur-trading  post,  Saint  John  or  Port  Royal?  Study  your 
atlas  maps  before  giving  your  answer. 

8.  How  long  have  New  Brunswick  and  most  of  Nova 
Scotia  been  under  the  British  flag? 

9.  What  did  the  French  call  Prince  Edward  Island  at  this 
time  in  history? 

10.  The  merchants  of  France  were  beginning  to  think  that 
the  fur  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  was  more  valuable 
than  the  fur  trade  of  Acadia.  Compare  the  advantages  of  Port 
Royal  and  Quebec  from  a fur-trading  standpoint. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

In  her  booklet,  Madame  La  Tour*,  Alabel  Burkholder  not 
only  traces  the  colourful  career  of  this  remarkable  woman,  but 
presents  a picture  of  Acadia  during  ten  years  of  French  influence. 

Madame  de  la  Tour’s  defence  of  Fort  St.  John  is  told  in 
Mabel  B.  McKinley’s  Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days 
(pages  1 to  5). 


Canada  under  the  Old  Regime 


{Pages  75  to  92) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

livestock 
feudal  system 
seigneur 

oath  of  allegiance 


governor 
habitant 
annual  dues 


seigneury 
coureur  de  bois 
intendant 
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ACTIVITIES 

1.  Explain  to  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  word  “pageant” 
With  one  of  the  best  pupils  as  Narrator,  a radio  report  (com- 
plete with  sound  effects)  can  be  delivered  of  the  modern-day 
pageant  of  the  May-pole  ceremony,  based  directly  on  the  story 
on  pages  77-82.  It  could  begin  as  follows: 

NARRATOR.  The  sun  is  just  rising  over  the  distant  island 

of  Orleans,  and  the  country  folk  are  beginning  to  gather 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  manor  house. 

{Laughing  and  talking  in  background) 

Every  man  here  is  carrying  a musket  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  crowd  is  beginning  to  look  like  a council  of  war. 
This  is  the  first  day  of  May! 

{Loud  cheers  in  background) 

The  door  of  the  manor  house  is  opening,  and  here  comes 
the  Sieur  de  la  Tournaye. 

HABITANTS.  Long  live  La  Tournaye!  Long  live  Seigneur 
de  la  Tournaye! 

NARRATOR.  Listen!  He’s  going  to  speak. 

LA  TOURNAYE.  What’s  all  this  merrymaking  about? 

etc. 

Note:  Song  on  page  79,  can  be  sung  to  tune  of  “The  Minstrel 
Boy”. 

2.  If  you  were  a coureur  de  bois,  what  clothing,  food,  goods, 
and  other  things  would  you  put  together  for  a winter’s  trapping 
and  trading  trip  in  the  woods?  Make  a list. 

3.  Pierre  had  another  uncle,  who  still  lived  with  his  family 
in  Normandy,  in  the  north-west  part  of  France.  Pierre  had 
never  seen  his  uncle’s  sons  and  daughters,  who  of  course  were 
his  cousins,  but  one  of  them,  Jacques,  is  just  the  same  age- 
twelve  years.  Pierre  has  been  taught  how  to  read  and  write 
by  the  parish  priest  at  Beauport,  and  now  writes  a letter  once 
or  twice  a year  to  his  cousin  in  France.  After  his  visit  to  Quebec 
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he  sent  a letter  to  Jacques  telling  about  everything  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  capital  of  New  France.  Write  Pierre’s 
letter. 

4.  “.  . . there  was  . . . every  kind  of  food  you  could  hope 
to  find  in  New  France!  There  were  cold  meats,  pastries, 
cheeses,  eggs,  fish,  and  preserves.”  From  this  part  of  the 
description  of  the  May-Day  breakfast  in  the  manor,  draw  a 
mural  of  the  habitants  at  work  in  New  France,  using  a separate 
scene  to  show  each  of  the  agricultural  activities  implied  in 
the  above  description. 

5.  Make  a two-column  list  under  the  headings  “Food  and 
Clothing  From  the  Fields  of  New  France”,  and  “Food  and 
Clothing  From  the  Forests  and  Streams  of  New  France”. 

6.  Discuss  blackboard  sketch  of  seigneury  (drawn  by 
teacher) . Pupils  should  be  able  to  account  for  the  location  of 
the  seigneury  and  for  the  shape  of  the  farms,  and  to  identify 
important  buildings,  e.g.,  habitants’  houses,  seigneur’s  house, 
mill,  church.  (See  illustration) 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Describe  what  was  known  as  xhe  feudal  system. 

2.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  seigneur  in  New  France? 
What  were  the  duties  of  the  habitant? 

3 . How  can  you  explain  the  shape  of  the  long,  narrow  farms 
that  can  still  be  seen  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 
Does  the  feudal  system  still  exist  in  Canada? 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  77.  Of  what  do  you  suppose 
the  wheels  on  the  cart  are  made?  By  what  is  it  being  drawn? 
From  where  do  you  think  the  people’s  clothing  came,  and  how 
would  it  have  been  made?  Whose  home  can  be  seen  in  the 
picture? 

5.  “The  king  of  France  knew  very  well  that  unless  his 
colonists  could  be  made  to  clear  away  the  forests  and  begin 
growing  food  for  themselves,  the  colony  would  not  ‘pay  its 
keep’,  even  if  some  merchants  did  grow  rich  from  the  fur 
trade.”  Discuss,  bringing  out  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
merchants’  policy  and  the  soundness  of  the  king’s. 

6.  Explain  why  the  story  speaks  of  the  coureurs-de-bois 
dealing  in  a “black  market”. 

7.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  83.  What  name  do  you 
give  to  the  homes  of  the  Indians  you  see  in  it?  (p.  23)  Describe 
how  their  homes  were  built.  What  part  of  Canada  (east  or 
west)  do  you  think  is  shown  in  this  picture?  What  time  of 
year  is  it  and  how  have  the  coureurs-de-bois  been  travelling? 
Why  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing  their  trading  in  the  Indian 
village  instead  of  meeting  the  Indians  at  Montreal? 

8.  What  other  country  of  Europe  was  building  colonies  in 
North  America  not  far  distant  from  New  France?  Which  of 
these  two  countries  was  trying  to  control  the  greater  area  of 
North  America  at  this  time?  Which  contained  the  greater 
number  of  colonists? 
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9.  List  the  different  ways  in  which  Talon  tried  to  help 
New  France,  as  told  in  the  story. 

10.  List  the  different  things  that  Pierre  could  see  from  the 
Upper  Town. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

While  this  chapter  describes  the  social  life  of  New  France, 
George  H.  Locke’s  When  Canada  Was  Neiv  France*  gives  the 
relationship  of  the  seigneur  and  the  habitant  with  more  of  the 
political  background  (chapter  11).  Bake-ovens  and  habitant 
homes  are  typical  of  the  headings  in  the  section  “Life  in  Old 
Quebec”  in  Pages  From  Canada’s  Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie  and 
Helen  Palk  (pages  105  to  152). 

When  Canada  Was  New  France*  has  also  a chapter  on  the 
voyageur  and  the  coureur  de  bois  (chapter  10).  Blodwen  Davies 
writes  of  the  king  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  in  the  booklet  Daniel 
Du  Lhut,  describing  the  gay  coureurs  and  Du  Lhut’s  remarkable 
career  among  the  savages.  Everett  McNeil’s  Daniel  Du  Luth 
is  exciting  fiction  telling  of  the  fortunes  of  a boy  of  New 
France  who  accompanies  the  adventurer  into  the  wilds  while 
searching  for  his  young  sister  carried  off  by  Indians  ten 
years  before. 

The  work  of  the  great  intendant,  Jean  Talon,  is  outlined 
briefly  and  clearly  in  W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  States- 
men  (chapter  8). 

Conan  Doyle’s  The  Refugees*  is  an  absorbing  picture  of 
this  period.  We  see  Frontenac  begging  for  help  for  his  colony 
from  the  king;  we  see  life  in  a seigneury  on  the  Richelieu  River; 
we  see  DuLhut  evading  an  Iroquois  ambush;  and  in  particular 
we  see  New  France  eagerly  awaiting  the  return  of  Frontenac. 

To  be  read  more  for  atmosphere  and  pleasure  than  for  detailed 
studies  is  The  Storied  Streets  of  Quebec*  by  Blodwen  Davies. 
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Describing  a tour  of  the  Quebec  of  to-day  she  raises  the  ghosts 
of  Champlain,  the  Jesuits,  Laval,  Frontenac,  and  their  associates 
with  bits  of  unusual  yet  pertinent  information 

The  Coming  of  the 
“Adventurers” 

(Pages  93  to  107) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

magnetic  pole  charter  company 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Write  and  present  a radio  play  based  on  the  adventures 
of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  up  to  the  founding  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  See  suggestions  contained  in  the  activities  based 
on  “Canada  under  the  Old  Regime.”  This  could  be  organized 
in  two  scenes  based  on  the  illustrations  on  pages  94  and  99, 
and  the  whole  dialogue  presented  through  the  medium  of  the 
discussions  suggested  by  these  two  pictures. 

2.  Make  a sand-table  map  (blue  cardboard  for  water  areas), 
or  a flour-and-water  map  (coloured)  based  on  the  picture-map 
opposite  page  103.  Add  as  many  of  the  historical  details  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  models.  Let  different  pupils  tell  the 
adventurous  story  of  Iberville  the  Conqueror  on  Hudson  Bay, 
illustrating  the  action  by  reference  to  the  model. 

3.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  of  Hudson  Bay  to-day. 
While  this  collection  will  have  to  be  completed  over  a period  of 
some  weeks,  the  pictures  will  be  useful  also  in  connection  with 
later  units — “Furs  of  Empire”  and  “The  Red  River  Colony.” 
Possible  sources:  Canadian  National  Railways  (operating  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway);  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  North 
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Bay,  Ontario;  Director  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources,  Parliament  Buildings,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba;  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Moose  Factory  hy  Avxhuv,  Chapman, 
and  Massey  (University  of  Toronto  Press,  $1.00);  back  issues 
of  such  periodicals  as  the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal^ 
The  Beaver. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1 . By  1 664,  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America 
between  the  French  in  Acadia  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
was  under  the  control  of  the  English.  But  the  French  controlled 
the  “front  door”  to  the  fur  trade  of  Canada.  What  is  meant 
by  “front  door”? 

2.  Tell  briefly  the  plan  that  was  suggested  to  the  English 
by  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  Why  might  we  speak  of  the 
route  they  suggested  as  the  “back  door”  to  the  fur  trade 
of  Canada? 

3.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  route. 

4.  Why  was  Groseilliers  better  able  to  make  a successful 
first  voyage  than  would,  say,  an  Englishman  who  had  never 
been  to  the  New  World?  (His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
Indians,  as  told  in  the  story.) 

5.  Why  did  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  build  forts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  that  flowed  into  Hudson  Bay?  Find  in 
your  atlas  the  names  of  four  of  the  largest  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  present-day  names  of  the  places  at  their  mouths  on  the  Bay. 

6.  Spell  the  name  of  the  Bay  and  the  name  of  the  Company. 
(Page  100.) 

7.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  many  of  the  Indians  living 
north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  might  have  preferred  to  trade 
their  furs  to  the  English  on  Hudson  Bay,  rather  than  to  the 
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French  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River?  {Shorter  distance  to  travel; 
better  prices.) 

8.  Explain  why  fighting  broke  out  on  Hudson  Bay  in  1686 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  although  “France  and 
England  were  at  peace  with  one  another.”  Why  were  the 
English  traders  at  Moose  Eactory  caught  entirely  by  surprise? 

9.  “But  the  merchants  of  New  France  were  not  able  to 
make  the  northern  posts  pay  for  themselves.”  Why  not? 

10.  Name  three  widely  separated  parts  of  North  America 
(apart  from  New  France)  that  were  scenes  of  Iberville’s 
adventures.  {Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Louisiana f 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  romance,  hardship,  and  enterprise  that  make  up  the  story 
of  Canada’s  fur  trade  have  been  fully  realized  by  Louise  Hall 
Tharp  in  her  Company  of  Adventurers,  in  which  she  tells  the 
history  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  from  the  time  of  its 
beginning  to  the  vast  enterprise  that  it  is  to-day.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  by  Robert  Watson  provides  a good  outline  for 
the  great  amount  of  material  in  Company  of  Adventurers.  Adven- 
turers of  England  on  Hudson  Bay  by  Aileen  Garland  gives,  in 
addition  to  the  general  history  of  the  Company,  the  details  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  and  daily  life  inside  the  trading  posts. 
The  drawings  are  valuable  for  their  descriptive  quality. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  account  of  the  rivalries  between 
the  French  and  English  traders  than  that  to  be  found  in  Beaver 
Kings  and  Cabins'^  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner.  Here  are 
stories  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  and  Iberville  found  in  no 
other  book:  Charles  II  listening  in  delight  to  the  yarns  of 
Radisson;  the  English  merchants  feasting  “Mr,  Gooseberry”; 
the  whole  London  background  of  the  founding  of  the  Company 
(chapters  8 to  10). 

Agnes  Laut’s  Pathfinders  of  the  Wesf^,  telling  of  the  heroic 
adventures  of  some  of  the  explorers  of  the  great  North-West, 
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IS  full  of  incident  and  swift  in  narration.  Two-thirds  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  Radisson  and  the  founding  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee’s  life  of  Radisson  is  included 
in  Our  Dominion^,  vol.  1 (chapter  4),  and  is  separately  published 
as  Pierre  Radisson.  A youthful,  lively  account  of  this  intrepid 
explorer  is  Ronald  Syme’s  Bay  of  the  North.  Although  the  whole 
span  of  Radisson’s  life  and  experiences  is  covered,  his  boyhood 
imprisonment  among  the  Indians  is  told  like  an  Indian  ad- 
venture story. 

More  material  on  Iberville  is  to  be  found  in  Norman  M. 
Rogers’s  brief  biography,  Pierre  Le  Moyne  D'Iberville. 

Robert  M.  Ballantyne  was  himself  an  apprentice  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  post  at  York  Factory.  His  books  are  faithful 
portrayals  of  fur-trading  life  as  he  saw  it.  The  Young  Fur- 
Traders  records  hunting  and  trapping  experiences  in  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  Red  River  Country  of 
early  days,  while  in  Ungava,  a small  band  of  Hudson  Bay 
traders  trek  northward  to  establish  an  outpost  on  Ungava  Bay. 

The  Painted  Arrow  by  Frances  Gaither — a story  of  the 
unusual  experiences  of  a French  boy  who  lives  among  the 
Indians  to  learn  their  language— is  of  special  interest  for  its 
glimpses  of  the  character  of  Iberville  and  his  brother,  Bienville, 
and  of  the  colony  they  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Fighting  Governor 

(Pages  108  to  112) 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Introduce  a “team  debate”.  For  this  purpose  the  class 
is  divided  into  two  teams,  and  single  pupils  are  called  upon 
alternately  from  the  two  teams  to  give  one  good  reason  in 
support  of  their  side.  The  teacher  marks  each  “reason”  on  a 
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basis  of  10  marks,  keeping  the  score  on  the  blackboard.  If  a 
pupil  cannot  give  a reason,  the  next  member  of  the  opposing 
team  is  called  upon.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  pupils’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  reasons  become  progressively  more 
difficult  to  find,  and  vary  the  severity  of  the  marking  accord- 
ingly. Suggested  topic  for  team  debate;  “The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  not  have  sent  their  fleet  of  ships  to  attack 
Quebec.” 

2.  The  dramatic  element  in  the  story  “By  the  Mouths  of 
My  Cannon”  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  presentation 
as  a play. 

3.  Collect  pictures  of  modern  Quebec  City  for  purposes  ot 
discussion  and  comparison.  Examine  also  the  bird’s-eye  view 
of  Quebec  (75  years  later)  on  pages  154-55. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Why  had  Frontenac  been  called  back  to  France  during 
his  first  period  as  governor  of  the  colony? 

2.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  king  of  France  decided  to 
send  Frontenac  out  as  governor  again. 

3.  From  where  did  the  fleet  come  that  sailed  under  Sir 
William  Phips? 

4.  Why  was  this  fleet  sent  to  attack  New  France? 

5.  What  other  French  colony  in  North  America  had  already 
been  attacked  by  Phips?  How  long  before  his  attack  on  Quebec 
did  this  take  place? 

6.  Tell  how  Frontenae’s  soldiers  deceived  the  messenger 
from  Sir  William  Phips.  Why  did  they  do  this? 

7.  “I  am  ready  ...  by  force  of  arms  to  revenge  all  wrongs 
and  injuries  you  have  done  ...”  Who  said  this?  What  were 
these  “wrongs  and  injuries”? 

8.  What  did  Frontenac  mean  when  he  said,  “I  will  answer 
your  general  by  the  mouths  of  my  cannon!”? 
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9.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  few  soldiers,  Quebec 
could  not  be  captured  by  Phips.  Why  was  it  so  difficult  to 
launch  a successful  attack  against  this  fortress? 

10.  Why  did  the  New  England  fleet  set  sail  downstream 
only  one  week  after  it  arrived  at  Quebec? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  age  of  Frontenac  with  emphasis  upon  his  power  over 
the  Indian  tribes  is  described  in  Helen  E.  Williams’s  sketch, 
Count  de  Frontenac.  The  important  points  in  the  career  of  the 
“fighting  governor”  are  covered  in  W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers, 
Soldiers  and  Statesmen  (chapter  12).  In  Mabel  B.  McKinley’s 
Canadian  Heroes  of  Pioneer  Days,  the  narrative  is  extremely 
brief  and  simple. 

Parkman  sees  Frontenac’s  whole  career  as  one  of  conflict — 
sometimes  petty  and  personal,  sometimes  momentous,  involving 
the  question  of  national  ascendency  on  this  continent.  His 
Count  Frontenac"^  shows  us  a great  and  significant  period  in 
the  history  of  New  France. 

The  siege  of  Quebec  by  Sir  William  Phips  is  described  in 
detail  in  The  Sieges  of  Quebec  (French  Regime)*. 

Two  excellent  stories  with  Frontenac  as  the  dominating 
rather  than  the  active  figure  are  Drums  in  the  Forest  by  Allan 
Dwight  and  Shadows  on  the  Rock*  by  Willa  Gather.  Drums  in 
the  Forest  begins  in  1686  when  young  Denis  de  Lornay  becomes 
involved  in  a plot  against  Frontenac.  He  travels  the  Canadian 
wilderness  with  the  famous  coureur,  Perrot,  rescues  an  Iroquois 
boy,  and  is  present  at  Phips’ s ultimatum  to  Frontenac.  Shadows 
on  the  Rock*  is  a gentle  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  Quebec  when 
Count  de  Frontenac  was  governor  and  Laval  bishop,  and 
little  Cecile  Auclair  kept  house  for  her  father,  the  Count’s 
apothecary. 


To  the  Heart  of  the  Continent 

(Pages  113  to  127) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

frontier  Upper  Lakes  “Shining  Mountains” 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a cartoon  strip  showing  episodes  from  the  life 
of  La  Salle.  Have  the  pupils  try  to  illustrate  a connected  narra- 
tive, and  include  imaginary  dialogue  in  “balloons”  in  at  least 
some  of  the  pictures. 

2.  “In  1677,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  sailed  for  France  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  king  to  further  explorations  in  the 
lands  to  the  south  and  west.”  The  teacher  is  the  king  and 
interviews  La  Salle  and  a small  group  of  his  fellow-explorers 
on  their  travels  up  to  that  time.  (Page  116.) 

3.  Let  two  or  three  pupils  give  their  own  explanations  ot 
what  might  have  happened  to  the  Griffon. 

4.  Draw  a large  picture  map  of  North  America  entitled, 
“To  the  Heart  of  the  Continent”.  On  it  show  and  label  the 
routes  of  the  explorers  told  about  in  this  unit.  Include  in  the 
labelling,  if  possible  in  a different  colour.  New  Orleans, 
Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Fort  Nelson,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers  and  lakes  in 
central  and  eastern  North  America.  As  these  explorers  travelled, 
they  learned  all  they  could  about  the  surrounding  country. 
In  a light  colour,  paint  or  draw  a broad  band  along  the  route 
of  each  explorer,  measuring  in  scale  about  200  miles  wide  (Lake 
Ontario  is  almost  200  miles  long) . 

5.  The  buffalo  were  so  important  in  the  lives  of  the  Plains 
Indians  that  when  in  later  years  their  members  began  to  dwindle 
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rapidly,  a famous  white  man  said:  “Every  buffalo  killed  means 
another  dead  Indian.”  Draw  pictures  with  labels,  showing  as 
many  ways  as  you  can  think  of  in  which  the  buffalo  was  used 
by  the  Indians,  e.g.  food,  clothing,  tipis,  bone  tools,  weapons, 
leather  thongs  for  snowshoes,  sewing,  etc. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  early  exploration  of  the  West 
by  the  French.  Why  did  the  kings  of  France  attempt  at  first 
to  prevent  western  exploration?  Why  did  they  begin  to  en- 
courage it  during  the  late  1600’s? 

2.  About  how  far  would  La  Salle  have  had  to  travel  to 
cross  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?  What  would  have  been 
his  greatest  obstacle  on  such  a journey,  had  he  ever  tried 
to  make  it? 

3.  Describe  the  position  on  the  map  of  Fort  Frontenac. 
Why  did  it  quickly  become  an  important  military  and  trading 
centre?  What  city  to-day  stands  where  Fort  Frontenac 
was  built? 

4.  Who  discovered  the  Ohio  River?  The  Mississippi? 
The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

5.  Why  did  La  Salle  build  the  Griffon?  Why  did  he  not 
build  it  at  Fort  Frontenac? 

6.  Why  was  Henry  Kelsey  sent  inland  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company?  What  part  of  the  country  did  he  explore? 

7.  What  were  the  La  Verendryes  seeking  in  the  West? 
What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Pierre  La  Verendrye 
faced  in  making  his  explorations? 

8.  How  did  the  country  La  Verendrye  explored  beyond 
Fort  La  Reine  differ  from  Ontario?  Where  had  the  horses  of 
the  Plains  Indians  come  from  in  the  first  place? 

9.  La  Verendrye  must  have  felt  that  in  many  ways  he 
had  failed.  Tell  briefly  what  he  and  his  family  had  actually 
accomplished. 
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10.  Review  of  place  names  (Units  5-9) : Cape  Sable,  St. 
John  River,  Saint  John,  He  St.  Jean,  St.  Charles  River,  Beauport, 
Fort  St.  Louis,  Laurentian  Highlands,  Mississippi  River,  Fort 
Charles  (Rupert’s  House),  Moose  Factory,  Rupert  River, 
Fort  Nelson,  Fort  Albany,  Louisiana,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Ohio  River,  Fort  Frontenac,  Green  Bay,  Fort 
Michilimackinac,  Niagara  Falls,  Nelson  River,  Hayes  River, 
Saskatchewan  River,  Lake  Nipigon,  Fort  Kaministiquia,  Rainy 
Lake,  Fort  St.  Pierre,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Fort  St.  Charles, 
Winnipeg  River,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Fort  Maurepas,  Fort  Rouge, 
Fort  La  Reine,  Assiniboine  River,  Lake  Manitoba,  Cedar  Lake, 
The  Pas,  Prince  Albert,  New  England. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Exploration  east  of  the  great  plains  is  dealt  with  in  chapter 
5 of  Lawrence  J.  Burpee’s  The  Discovery  of  Canada,  where  the 
journeys  of  La  Salle,  Brule,  Marquette,  Joliet,  Hennepin,  and 
others  are  grouped  together.  Boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  the 
story-telling  quality  of  The  Pathfinders  of  North  America  by 
Edwin  and  Mary  Guillet  (chapters  20  to  22). 

Complete  biographies  of  Alarquette  and  La  Salle  are  to  be 
found  in  Our  Dominion'^,  vol.  1,  edited  by  Lome  Pierce.  These 
are  published  separately  as  Marquette  by  Agnes  C.  Laut  and 
La  Salle  by  Margaret  Lawrence.  Both  authors  have  been  success- 
ful in  describing  the  personalities  of  the  explorers.  Flora  W. 
Seymour’s  La  Salle,  Explorer  of  Our  Midland  Empire  is  a story- 
biography.  La  Salle’s  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  North 
American  continent  are  narrated  with  simplicity  and  with 
sufficient  regard  for  source  material  to  give  the  book  a feeling 
of  authenticity.  La  Salle’s  trip  down  the  Mississippi  is  the 
chief  feature  of  La  Salle  by  Jeannette  Covert  Nolan,  which  is 
presented  for  young  readers  in  large  type  and  with  pictures 
on  every  page. 
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Two  stories  about  this  famous  explorer  are  Little  Mamselle 
of  the  Wilderness  by  Augusta  H.  Seaman  and  Tonty  of  the  Iron 
Hand  by  Everett  McNeil.  In  the  former,  La  Salle’s  ill-fated 
attempt  to  found  a colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is 
traced  through  the  romantic  and  mysterious  story  of  a little 
French  girl,  and  in  the  latter  a boy  who  goes  with  Tonty  and 
his  great  leader.  La  Salle,  has  many  adventures  with  Indians 
and  in  the  wilderness. 

All  the  information  on  Kelsey  that  one  could  wish  for  is  to 
be  found  in  Louise  Hall  Tharp’s  Company  of  Adventurers 
(chapters  4 to  9)  and  it  is  told  in  a manner  worthy  of  his 
colourful  career.  There  is  less  information  more  simply  related 
in  the  section  on  Kelsey  in  Adventurers  of  England  on  Hudson 
Bay  by  Aileen  Garland. 

For  La  Verendrye  and  westward  discovery  there  are  again 
The  Discovery  of  Canada  (chapter  9)  and  Our  Dominion"^,  vol.  1 
(chapter  9) . The  most  stirring  account  of  La  Verendrye’s  search 
for  the  Western  Sea  is  that  in  Agnes  C.  Laut’s  Pathfinders  of 
the  Wesf^  (chapter  8)  and  the  shortest  and  simplest  is  that  in 
Mabel  B.  McKinley’s  Canadian  Heroes  of  Pioneer  Days  (pages 
56  to  63).  “La  Verendrye  and  the  Shining  Mountains”  makes 
an  interesting  story  in  The  Pathfinders  of  North  America  by 
Edwin  and  Mary  Guillet  (chapter  23). 


The  British  in  North  America 


(Pages  128  to  MJ) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 


seaboard 

deed 


tobacco 

harbour 


battalion 

treaty 
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ACTIVITIES 

1 . Collect  or  draw  a series  of  pictures  showing  the  types  of 
costumes  worn  by  the  Virginian,  Puritan,  Dutch,  and  Quaker 
colonists  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America. 

2.  Rearrange  the  following  “headlines”  in  the  order  of  the 
happenings  mentioned  (See  also  Activities,  Unit  5) : 

FRENCH  BUILD  FORT  BEAUSEJOUR 

COLONEL  WINSLOW  TELLS  ACADIANS  THEIR  FATE 

ENGLISH  BUILD  COLONY  ON  HARBOUR  OF  CHEBUCTO 

NEW  ENGLAND  FORCE  ATTACKS  FORT  BEAUSEJOUR 

ACADIANS  SENT  INTO  EXILE 

THREE  HUNDRED  BRITISH  TROOPS  ARRIVE  AT  GRAND  PRE' 

FRANCE  SURRENDERS  ACADIA  TO  BRITAIN 

3.  Discuss,  and  let  pupils  read  aloud,  either  individually  or 
in  unison,  selected  passages  from  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 
(The  Longfellow  version  of  the  Acadian  story  should  be 
presented  as  poetry  rather  than  as  history.) 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  New  France,  with  its  capital  at  Quebec,  was  a single 
colony  with  a single  government.  How  did  the  growth  of  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  coast  differ  from  that  of 
New  France? 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  How  many 
of  them  can  you  find  on  a map  of  North  America  today? 
Instead  of  being  colonies  now,  what  are  they?  Give  the  names 
of  four  important  cities  which  can  be  found  to-day  in  these 
States  which  once  were  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Which  is  the 
largest  of  these? 

3.  Can  you  name  any  advantage  which  New  York  had 
(and  still  has)  over  Quebec  as  a seaport?  Give  the  name  of 
an  eastern  Canadian  seaport  that  has  the  same  advantage  as 
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New  York.  In  what  way  is  its  position  even  more  favourable 
than  that  of  New  York? 

4.  Give  the  year  of  the  story  told  on  pages  1 3 3-37.  Give 
the  history  of  Louisbourg  during  the  previous  four  years  as 
told  by  Guy’s  father. 

5.  List  some  of  the  hardships  faeed  by  the  Halifax  settlers 
during  their  first  year  on  the  harbour  of  Chebucto. 

6.  Explain  briefly  each  of  the  following  names;  Acadia, 
Fort  Beausejour,  Fort  Cumberland,  Fort  Lawrence,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Winslow,  Louisbourg,  Grand  Pre,  the  “Acadians”. 

7.  Tell  why  the  army  from  New  England  attacked  Fort 
Beausejour  in  time  of  peace. 

8.  Why  were  the  Acadians  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  a great 
worry  to  the  government  at  Halifax? 

9.  Tell  how  the  Acadians  lived. 

10.  “So  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story,  are  there  not?” 
Which  side  do  you  think  was  in  the  right?  Give  your  reasons. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

These  United  States  and  How  They  Caine  To  Be  by  Gertrude 
Hartman  is  a good  general  history  of  the  United  States  with 
emphasis  on  social  life  and  customs.  The  information  is  imagi- 
natively presented  and  the  illustrations  are  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  contemporary  sources.  New  homes  in  the  New 
World  are  described  in  chapters  5 to  7. 

America  Builds  Homes  by  Alice  Dalgliesh  and  Lois  Maloy  is 
a brief  outline  of  the  founding  of  the  English  settlements  with 
full-page  coloured  illustrations  that  show  the  manners  and 
customs  of  these  early  times. 

The  first  strenuous  year  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New 
England  is  pictured  through  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  young 
children  of  the  colony  in  The  First  Year  by  Enid  La  Monte 
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Meadowcroft.  Outstanding  among  the  books  on  this  period  is 
Homes  in  the  Wilderness  by  William  Bradford  and  others  of  the 
Mayflower  company.  The  dramatic  struggle  of  this  gallant 
company  of  a hundred  who  made  their  homes  in  the  wilderness 
is  retold  from  their  own  journal  first  published  in  London 
in  1622.  The  daily  round  of  life  in  colonial  days  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  New  England  is  told  through  the  activities  of 
the  children  by  Marcelle  L.  Duffe  in  New  Amsterdam  Colonial 
Days  and  New  England  Colonial  Days.  These  are  in  paper  covers 
with  large  print  and  bright  pictures. 

The  little  settlement  of  Jamestown,  surrounded  by  hostile 
Indians,  is  the  focal  point  for  Flora  W.  Seymour’s  Pocahontas: 
Brave  Girl.  Almost  primer-like  in  print  and  format  it  yet 
conveys  the  romance  and  drama  that  surrounds  the  friendship 
of  Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith. 

Barnaby  Lee^  by  John  Bennett  is  masterly  fiction,  full  of 
suspense  and  action,  with  a skilful  blending  of  historical  incident 
that  includes  the  relationship  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
the  attack  of  the  English  on  New  Amsterdam  in  1664,  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  houses  and  dress,  of  town  and  country- 
side, in  early  colonial  days. 

The  Crimson  Shawl  by  Florence  Choate  and  Elizabeth  Curtis 
tells  of  the  probable  fate  of  the  Acadians  who  were  transported 
to  New  England.  The  background  of  the  French  and  English 
wars  is  woven  with  skill,  and  the  horror  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  is  brought  out  little  by  little  as  a young  Acadian 
girl  becomes  reconciled  to  life  with  an  English  family. 

Events  in  Boston  and  in  Louisbourg  in  the  year  1745  form 
the  background  to  Zillah  K.  Macdonald’s  Flower  of  the  Fortress*, 
a story  of  the  first  siege  of  the  French  stronghold  of  Louisbourg 
in  Cape  Breton  and  of  a young  Huguenot  boy  who  joined  Sir 
William  Pepperell’s  New  England  army  and  played  a coura- 
geous part  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress. 
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The  Seven  Years’ War 

(Pages  146  to  156) 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Under  the  title  “The  Story  of  French  Canada”,  prepare 
a time-line  covering  units  1-11  inclusive. 

2.  Draw  a sketch-map  of  eastern  North  America.  Show  on 
it  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the  large-scale  map  on  page 
147.  (Note  that  this  covers  the  area  between  Fort  Duquesne — 
later,  Pittsburgh — and  the  Potomac  River.)  Label  the  following 
place-names  on  your  sketch-map:  Quebec,  Montreal,  Fort 
Frontenac,  Detroit,  Fort  Duquesne,  Fort  Necessity,  Fort 
Cumberland  (on  the  Potomac  River),  New  York,  Boston, 
Halifax. 

3 . The  class  or  group  is  made  up  of  British  secret  agents, 
who  have  been  spying  upon  the  defences  of  Quebec.  They 
have  seen  what  can  be  seen  in  the  picture  on  pages  154  to  155. 
Now  they  are  reporting  to  General  Wolfe’s  headquarters. 
The  British  generals  have  many  questions  to  ask:  Can  we  land 
our  army  on  Cape  Diamond?  Why  not?  Where  is  Fort  St.  Louis? 
Is  there  a bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  nation  was  the  first  to  open  up  the  Ohio  Valley? 
Why  was  it  likely  that  trouble  between  the  English  and  French 
would  break  out  sooner  or  later  in  the  Ohio  Valley?  (Mention 
traders  from  Thirteen  Colonies  spreading  westward  past  the 
Alleghanies.) 

2.  How  did  the  British  try  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  1 755? 


3 . Describe  some  of  the  mistakes  made  by  General  Braddock 
in  his  march  against  Fort  Duquesne. 

4.  Who  was  Colonel  George  Washington?  Why  did  he 
later  become  famous  in  history? 

5.  In  spite  of  the  amount  of  fighting  between  the  English 
and  French  around  the  year  1755,  neither  side  tried  to  destroy 
the  other’s  empire  in  North  America.  Why  was  this?  {Page  149.) 

6.  What  struggle  was  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War? 

7.  Compare  the  French  and  British  colonies  in  North 
America  in  1756,  from  the  standpoint  of  {a)  area,  {b)  popu- 
lation, (r)  kind  of  government. 

8.  Name  the  three  routes  by  which  an  invading  force 
could  strike  towards  Quebec.  Tell  how  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  sealed  two  of  these  routes. 

9.  Why  was  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  English  in 
1758  an  important  step  in  the  conquest  of  New  France? 

10.  Describe  how  Quebec  was  finally  captured  by  the  English. 
In  what  year  did  this  take  place?  Why  does  the  story  say, 
“New  France  had  fallen  at  last!”? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  winning  of  Canada  is  related  to  the  main  stream  ot 
British  history  in  FI.  E.  Marshall’s  Our  Island  Story,  a simple 
and  dramatic  history  of  England  (pages  434  to  441). 

J.  C.  Sutherland’s  General  Wolfe  emphasizes  the  early  life 
and  character  of  this  leader,  and  deals  with  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  British  victory,  particularly  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
rather  than  the  final  battle  itself.  In  his  sketch.  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  J.  C.  Sutherland  makes  clear  the  general  background 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  concentrates  on  the  situation  in 
Canada  at  the  time  and  on  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock. 
In  his  Canadian  Portraits^  Adrian  Macdonald  presents  a double 
portrait  of  these  two  great  leaders  (chapter  1). 
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The  opposing  battle  plans  of  the  great  siege  of  Quebec  are 
outlined  in  The  Sieges  of  Quebec  (The  French  Regime)*, 
(pages  16  to  37). 

In  Virginia  Watson’s  Flags  Over  Quebec^  the  friendship 
between  an  aristocratic  English  boy  in  the  personal  service  of 
Wolfe  and  a French  habitant  boy  in  the  army  of  Montcalm 
gives  reality  to  those  distant  days  when  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  French  or  the  British  flag  was  to  float  over  the  cita- 
del of  Quebec.  Fort  A?nity*  by  Sir  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch  is  a 
tale  of  honour,  friendship,  and  romance,  centring  about  the 
English  conquest  of  Canada  and  especially  the  action  on  and 
near  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 


After  the  British  Victory 

(Pages  157  to  164) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

conspiracy  garrison  wampum 

tomahawk 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  A scene  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Quebec  when 
General  Murray’s  forces  were  being  besieged  by  the  French 
army  under  General  Levis  could  be  vividly  dramatized.  Possible 
title:  “It’s  a British  ship.  Sir!”  Study  closely  page  158:  develop 
the  significance  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  ownership  of  Quebec.  Discuss  the 
hardships  of  the  winter  just  past,  the  constant  threat  of  an 
assault  against  the  walls  by  the  army  of  Levis,  the  effects  of 
the  food  shortage. 

2.  The  class,  including  the  teacher,  is  the  great  council  of 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Three  Fires.  In  an  informal  discussion- 
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debate,  such  questions  as  the  following  are  introduced:  Why 
have  the  French  soldiers  left  our  country?  The  French  came 
into  our  country  to  trade  with  us;  why  are  the  British  cutting 
down  our  forests?  What  shall  we  do  to  save  our  hunting 
grounds?  Have  we  a good  chance  of  succeeding?  Why?  Has 
anyone  a plan  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Detroit?  How  shall  we 
get  permission  to  enter  the  fort  to  spy  out  the  numbers  of 
soldiers  and  cannon?  What  excuse  shall  we  give  to  enter 
again?  Who  will  give  the  signal  to  attack? 

3.  Look  up  the  word  “conspiracy”  in  your  dictionary. 
Write  in  your  notebook  the  meaning  you  find  that  most  nearly 
fits  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  “The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac”. 

4.  Discuss  blackboard  map  (sketched  by  teacher)  showing 
locations  of  British  ports  attacked  during  the  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac.  (See  illustration.) 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Describe  how  the  French  struck  back  against  the  English 
in  Quebec,  telling  what  is  meant  by  the  “Second  Battle  of 
the  Plains”. 

2.  “.  . . there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  the  French  forces 
which  still  held  Montreal.”  Why  not? 

3.  Quebec  fell  to  the  English  in  1759,  and  Montreal  was 
surrendered  the  following  year.  “The  British  flag  flew  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  from  Montreal  to  Nova  Scotia.”  Why 
was  the  Peace  of  Paris  not  signed  until  1763? 

4.  Describe  the  important  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Paris 
as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  as  told  in  the  story. 

5.  Tell  why  Pontiac  was  not  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
English  as  he  had  been  with  the  French. 

6.  What  was  the  “Conspiracy  of  Pontiac”? 

7.  Tell  why  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  nearly  succeeded. 
Why  would  it  have  had  to  succeed  quickly  if  it  were  to 
succeed  at  all? 
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8.  Why  does  the  story  speak  of  Pontiac  as  the  “cleverest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  treacherous  Indian  leader  in 
Canadian  history”? 

9.  Review  of  place  names  (Units  10-12):  New  Amsterdam, 
Plymouth,  Thirteen  Colonies,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Chebucto  harbour,  Halifax,  Louisbourg, 
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Dartmouth,  Annapolis  Royal,  Lunenburg,  Fort  Beausejour, 
Acadia,  Fort  Cumberland,  Fort  Lawrence,  Grand  Pre,  Isthmus 
of  Chignecto,  Fort  Edward,  Ohio  Valley,  the  Alleghanies,  Fort 
Duquesne,  Oswego,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Wolfe’s  Cove,  Plains 
of  Abraham,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Fort  Detroit. 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  (Units  5-12):  Sir  William 
Alexander,  Charles  de  la  Tour,  Charles  d’Aulnay  Charnisay, 
Jean  Talon,  Radisson,  Groseilliers,  King  Charles  II  of  England, 
Sieur  d’Iberville,  Count  Frontenac,  Sir  William  Phips,  Sieur 
de  la  Salle,  Father  Marquette,  Louis  Joliet,  Father  Hennepin, 
Henry  Kelsey,  Pierre  de  la  Verendrye,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
William  Penn,  Colonel  (Edward)  Cornwallis,  Colonel  Wins- 
low, General  Braddock,  Colonel  George  Washington,  Mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  General  James 
FVolfe,  General  James  Murray,  General  Levis,  Pontiac,  Bishop 
Laval,  Prince  Rupert. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Sieges  of  Quebec  (British  Regime)*  describes  the  plight 
of  the  British  garrison  in  Quebec  after  the  British  victory  and 
continues  with  Murray’s  successful  defence  of  the  city  (pages 
1 to  12). 

The  change  from  French  to  British  rule  and  its  effect  upon 
the  habitant  and  the  Indian  forms  the  section  “The  Beginning 
of  British  Rule”  in  Pages  From  Canada’s  Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie 
and  Helen  Palk  (pages  205  to  226). 

The  Indian  discontent  with  their  new  British  masters  and 
Pontiac’s  siege  of  Detroit  are  given  in  more  detail  in  George  H. 
Locke’s  When  Canada  Was  New  France"^  (chapter  7).  The 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  great  Indian  war  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Pontiac  are  also  told  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmei 
by  W.  J.  Karr  (chapter  18). 
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The  American  Revolution 


(Pages  165  to  174) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

revolution 

liberties 

“fourteenth  colony” 


law 

smuggling 

independence 


tax 

boundary 

president 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  a “Who’s  Who”  of  the  following  characters, 
giving  their  names  in  full  and  a brief  note  on  the  chief  event 
connected  with  each:  Washington,  Arnold,  Montgomery, 
Carleton. 

2.  Present  a short  dramatization  under  the  title:  “The 
Merchants  of  Boston  Were  Angry.” 

3.  List  on  the  blackboard  as  many  reasons  as  the  class  can 
suggest  why  Americans  and  Canadians  are  alike  in  many  ways. 

4.  Using  suitably  graded  reading  material  develop  a class- 
room study  and  discussion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  of 
Independence. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  List  the  reasons  given  in  the  story  for  the  American 
Revolution. 

2.  We  are  told  earlier  in  the  book  the  year  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  founded  the  first  English  colony  in  the  present- 
day  U.S.A.  Use  the  index  to  find  this  date.  How  many  years 
passed  between  this  date  and  1783?  How  old  are  the  United 
States  of  America? 

3.  Who  passed  the  law  known  as  the  Quebec  Act?  What 
did  it  say? 
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4.  Why  were  the  Thirteen  Colonies  annoyed  by  the 
passing  of  the  Quebec  Act? 

5.  What  did  the  Canadian  habitants  think  of  the  Quebec 
Act?  Why  did  they  not  trust  the  American  rebels? 

6.  Why  did  the  Thirteen  Colonies  think  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  add  Canada  to  their  side? 

7.  In  what  year  did  the  American  revolutionists  invade 
Canada,  and  how  much  success  did  they  have? 

8.  On  page  172  is  a picture  of  a metal  sign  that  can  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec.  Explain  the 
message  it  carries. 

9.  What  did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  say?  Who 
signed  it,  and  when? 

10.  What  country  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
towards  the  end  of  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  and  how 
was  it  able  to  help  them? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Gertrude  Hartman’s  These  United  States  and  How  They  Came 
To  Be  gives  an  objective  account  of  the  American  Revolution 
including  such  episodes  as  Paul  Revere’s  ride  and  the  choice 
of  the  American  flag  (chapters  9 and  10).  The  same  author’s 
The  Making  of  a Democracy'^  goes  more  deeply  into  the  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution  (chapters  11  to  16). 

The  Sieges  of  Quebec  (British  Regime)  * gives  the  battle  plans 
of  Carleton  and  Murray  in  the  last  siege  of  Quebec  (pages 
13  to  24). 

George  Washington  by  Genevieve  Foster  is  a pleasant  little 
book  to  handle  and  presents  the  important  events  in  the  life  of 
Washington  and  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution  in  a youthful 
and  readable  style.  George  Washington:  Boy  Leader  by  Augusta 
Stevenson  concentrates  on  the  boyhood  of  Washington,  giving 
glimpses  of  life  on  a tobacco  plantation  in  Virginia  and  revealing 
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the  qualities  of  the  boy  who  was  to  beeome  “The  Father  ot 
His  Country”. 

There  are  several  stories  that  combine  adventurous  fietion 
with  an  authentic  background  of  Revolutionary  days.  Drums* 
by  James  Boyd  shows  the  seething  colonial  life  of  the  Southern 
states  at  this  time.  In  Johnny  Tremain*  by  Esther  Forbes,  an 
apprentiee  boy  of  Boston  takes  part  in  the  “Tea  Party”  and 
runs  errands  for  Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  other 
“Sons  of  Liberty”.  Canada’s  part  in  the  Ameriean  Revolution 
did  not  end  with  the  American  defeat  before  Quebec  in  1775; 
in  Son  of  the  Hawk,*  Thomas  H.  Raddall  tells  the  less  well 
known  story  of  the  more  silent  but  deeper  struggle  for  Nova 
Seotia.  The  young  hero  is  involved  in  intrigue,  espionage,  and 
in  aetual  fighting. 


“His  Majesty’s  Loyal  Subjects” 

(Pages  175  to  185) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

mother  country  province  lieutenant-governor 
ACTIVITIES 

1.  If  there  are  any  ehildren  in  the  class  who  know  that 
they  have  aneestors  who  were  United  Empire  Loyalists,  ask 
them  to  bring  to  school  as  much  information  as  they  can  glean 
from  their  families  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  following: 
Who  in  your  family  were  U.E.L.’s?  What  relation  are  they 
to  you?  Do  you  know  when  they  eame  to  Canada?  Do  you 
know  from  where  they  eame?  Do  you  know  where  they  settled? 
What  was  that  part  of  the  eountry  like  then?  How  long  did 
they  live?  Ete.,  etc. 
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2.  If  the  school  is  in  central  Canada  or  in  the  Mari  times, 
make  a map  of  the  province  showing  the  Loyalist  settlements. 

3.  If  a museum  collection  is  available,  make  drawings  or 
collect  pictures  of  Loyalist  tools,  furniture,  clothing,  farms. 

4.  Prepare  a display  of  imaginative  pictures  of  Loyalist 
pioneer  scenes,  and  display  them  under  the  title  “Sketches 
Mrs.  Simcoe  Might  Have  Made”. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Many  of  those  who  fought  against  George  Washington 
“came  not  from  England  but  from  the  Thirteen  Colonies”. 
How  can  you  explain  this? 

2.  Who  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists?  Why  did 
they  leave  the  United  States?  Where  did  many  other  “loyal” 
colonists  go? 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  what  part  of 
our  country  was  called  “Nova  Scotia”?  What  part  was 
called  “Canada”? 

4.  About  how  many  United  Empire  Loyalists  came  into 
present-day  Canada?  About  how  many  of  these  went  to  the 
Mari  times?  Name  four  Loyalist  settlements  in  the  Maritimes. 
Tell  why  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  was  created,  and  when. 

5.  Explain  why  the  British  government  divided  Canada 
into  two  provinces.  Why  do  you  suppose  these  two  provinces 
were  named  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada? 

6.  Who  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada? 

7.  Drawing  your  information  from  the  story,  describe  the 
countryside  of  Upper  Canada  as  the  Loyalists  found  it. 

8.  Make  a list  of  some  of  the  improvements  begun  in 
Upper  Canada  by  Governor  Simcoe. 

9.  Why  is  Mrs.  Simcoe  given  an  important  place  in 
Canadian  history? 
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10.  Review  of  place  names  (Units  13-14):  Appalachian 
Alountains,  Maine,  Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  Yorktown,  Parrtown, 
Port  Rosew'ay,  Fredericton,  Newark,  Kingston,  York,  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  London,  Yonge  Street,  Dundas  Street, 
Detroit  River,  Stoney  Creek,  Hamilton,  Brantford,  Grand 
River. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Story  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  by  A.  W.  Trueman 
describes  the  conflicting  loyalties  which  caused  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  Loyalists  and 
their  settlements  in  the  Maritimes  and  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Profuse  illustrations  picture  the  life  and  dress  of  these  Canadian 
pioneers,  and  a good  map  shows  the  location  of  the  principal 
settlements. 

Edwin  C.  Guillet’s  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada*  and  its 
separately  published  parts — Pioneer  Life,  Pioneer  Settlements, 
Pioneer  Social  Life,  and  Pioneer  Travel  are  authoritative  histories 
of  the  social  development  of  Ontario  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  Loyalist  settlements.  The  information  is  given  in  great 
detail  and  the  illustrations  alone  give  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  time.  Pioneer  Arts  and  Crafts 
is  uniform  with  the  separately  published  parts. 

The  combination  of  illustration,  anecdote,  and  information 
contained  in  D.  J.  Dickie’s  In  Pioneer  Days  makes  it  useful  for 
reference  and  interesting  for  general  reading. 

Charles  A.  Girdler’s  biographical  sketch,  John  Graves 
Simcoe*,  shows  Simcoe’s  varied  life  but  treats  him  mainly  as 
the  administrator  of  Upper  Canada.  The  style  is  direct  and 
simple  and  the  narrative  ranges  from  incidents  of  the  War  of 
Independence  to  Simcoe’s  work  among  the  Loyalists. 

The  story  of  settlement  in  Ontario  would  not  be  complete 
without  a look  at  the  work  of  the  great  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph 
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Brant.  This  part  of  his  work  is  included  in  T.  G.  Marquis’s 
sketch,  Joseph  Brant. 


Furs  of  Empire 


(Pages  186  to  195) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 


warehouse 

pemmican 

clerk 


bale 

guide 


voyageur 
fur  brigade 


portage 

wintering  partner 
pork-eater 


lard-eater 


ACTIVITIES 

1 . Draw  a picture  map  showing  the  route  over  which  the 
furs  passed  from  the  Far  West  to  Montreal.  Illustrate  it  with 
small  sketches  of  Fort  William,  voyageurs  on  portage,  “pork- 
eaters”  and  “lard-eaters”  at  work,  ete. 

2.  The  teacher  is  Anthony  Henday  in  a Blackfoot  camp, 
and  the  pupils  are  Indian  warriors  whom  Ffenday  is  trying  to 
persuade  to  trade  at  the  Company  posts  on  Fludson  Bay.  Re- 
enact informally  the  discussion  that  might  have  taken  place. 

3.  Draw  the  picture  described  on  page  190,  beginning  “Just 
once,  however  . . .”  and  ending  “.  . . my  wish  was  as  keen 
as  ever.” 

4.  Have  the  class  sing,  with  appropriate  actions,  the  English 
version  of  En  roulant  ma  boule! 

5.  There  is  adequate  dialogue  and  action  outlined  in  the 
story  “To  the  North-West”  to  permit  its  informal  dramatiza- 
tion directly  from  the  book.  The  six  paragraphs  that  do  not 
contain  dialogue  may  be  presented  by  a narrator. 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1 . What  route  was  used  by  the  early  fur  traders  travelling 
from  Montreal  to  the  Upper  Lakes?  What  water  route  is  used 
for  freight  to-day?  Give  your  reasons  why  this  second  route 
was  not  used  by  the  fur  traders?  {The  river  route  was  the  known 
route;  it  was  much  shorter;  it  was  as  useful  for  canoes  as  the 
Great  Lakes  route.) 

2.  What  advantages  did  the  traders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  have  over  those  from  New  France  during  their  early 
days?  How  did  the  French  succeed  in  “turning  the  tables”? 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Anthony  Henday’s  journey  in 
1750?  How  successful  was  he? 

4.  What  change  did  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  find  in 
its  competition  after  the  fall  of  New  France?  Why  did  this 
competition  grow  keener  after  the  American  Revolution? 

5.  “We  have  four  ranks  of  Company  servants”  said  Mr. 
Duncan  McKenzie.  Read  pages  190  and  191,  and  tell  what 
these  four  ranks  were.  {Canoemen,  guides,  clerks,  partners.) 

6.  Give  the  reasons  why  Mr.  McKenzie  admired  the 
French-Canadian  voyageurs. 

7.  How,  and  in  what  quantities,  was  freight  carried  on 
these  fur-trade  journeys? 

8.  What  did  Angus’s  father  mean  by  “the  spirit  of  the 
North  West  Company”? 

9.  Describe  how  the  post  at  Fort  William  was  used  by 
the  North  West  Company. 

10.  Explain  “pork-eaters”  and  “lard-eaters”. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  second  volume  of  Our  Dominion*,  edited  by  Lome 
Pierce,  groups  together  the  discoverers  of  the  West.  Here  in 
the  first  three  chapters  are  Anthony  Henday  buffalo  hunting 
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among  the  Blackfoot  Indians;  Alexander  Henry  escaping  the 
Indian  massacre  at  Michilimackinac;  and  Samuel  Hearne 
travelling  with  the  Indians  to  the  Coppermine  River.  Included 
also  are  brief  sketches  of  Matthew  Cocking  and  Peter  Pond. 
Two  of  these  chapters  are  published  separately  as  Alexander 
Henry  and  Peter  Pond  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  and  Samuel 
Hearne  by  Lloyd  Roberts. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee  deals  more  briefly  with  the  same  group 
in  The  Discovery  of  Canada  (chapters  8,  10,  and  18).  The 
contributions  of  Anthony  Henday  and  Samuel  Hearne  to  the 
mapping  of  Canada  are  told  more  directly  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Louise  Hall  Tharp’s  Company 
of  Adventurers  (chapters  10  to  14). 

Samuel  Hearne’ s journey  with  the  Indians  and  the  resulting 
Eskimo  massacre  have  given  Agnes  C.  Laut  the  occasion  tor 
some  of  her  most  dramatic  writing  in  Pathfinders  of  the  West^ 
(chapter  9) . An  outline  of  the  accomplishments  of  Hearne  is 
found  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  by  W.  J.  Karr. 

Additional  material  on  the  fur  trade,  in  particular  on  the 
founding  of  the  North  West  Company  and  the  Company’s 
methods  of  travel  by  canoe  and  by  portage,  is  given  in  The 
Canadian  West  by  D.  J.  Dickie  (pages  11  to  42). 

Young  Voyageur  by  Charles  Clay  tells  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  North  West  Company  in  the  form  of  fiction.  When 
young  Richard  Cahier  set  out  with  the  fur-trading  brigade  of 
Joseph  Frobisher  on  the  route  to  the  North  West,  he  began  a 
journey  that  was  fraught  with  danger,  excitement,  and  historic 
importance.  Fur  Trade  Apprentice  is  a sequel.  Life  on  Michili- 
mackinac in  the  year  1801  provides  a setting  of  Indian  and 
fur-trading  ways  for  MicheV s Island  by  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt. 
Michel  was  part  French  and  part  Indian  but  all  his  affection 
was  for  his  island  home,  and  we  see  the  daily  round  of  events 
at  Michilimackinac  through  his  eyes. 
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To  the  West  Coast 

(Pages  196  to  207) 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Selecting  a suitable  pupil  for  each  part,  present  in 
pageant  form  “My  Search  for  the  North-West  Passage”.  The 
characters  who  report  should  include  Jacques  Cartier,  Henry 
Hudson,  La  Salle,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Captain  Cook,  Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

2.  If  Captain  George  Vancouver  had  stopped  at  Cascade 
Inlet  six  weeks  earlier  than  he  did  “there  might  have  been  a 
famous  meeting  between  him  and  another  great  British  explorer.” 
Dramatize  the  discussion  that  might  have  occurred  if  this 
meeting  had  taken  place. 

3.  The  class  is  a group  of  explorers  travelling  through  an 
unknown  country.  They  are  asked  to  give  possible  explanations 
of  the  following  observations;  (1)  The  time  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  is  rapidly  growing  much  longer.  (2)  Sea  animals 
have  been  sighted  in  the  river.  (3)  Yesterday  we  were  paddling 
upstream,  but  after  our  portage  this  morning  we  came  to  this 
river  and  it  is  flowing  in  the  other  direction.  (4)  The  water 
in  the  river  is  beginning  to  taste  salty.  (5)  The  Indians  we 
met  this  morning  had  steel  knives  (these  must  have  been  secured 
from  white  men) . (6)  It  is  midsummer,  but  we  see  snow. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  voyage  that  had  brought 
Sir  Francis  Drake  into  the  Pacific  Ocean?  How  many  years 
had  passed  between  the  time  of  this  voyage  and  the  founding 
of  Quebec? 
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2.  Name  two  very  important  happenings  that  took  place 
in  eastern  North  America  before  another  English  explorer 
visited  the  north-west  coast  of  our  continent.  What  was  the 
name  of  this  explorer? 

3.  What  vain  hope  was  shared  by  Henry  Hudson,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  Captain  Cook?  In  what  year  did  each 
make  his  search? 

4.  Describe  Captain  Cook’s  voyage.  What  decision  did  he 
come  to  regarding  a sea  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans? 

5.  Answer  the  question  at  the  end  of  page  199. 

6.  When  we  say  that  Mackenzie  travelled  “down”  the 
Mackenzie  River,  in  what  direction  was  he  going — east,  west, 
north,  or  south?  Why  do  we  say  that  he  was  going  “down” 
the  river?  Give  two  proofs  that  Mackenzie  had  reached 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

7.  Why  was  it  so  difficult  to  journey  over  land  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean?  Describe  some  of  the  hardships  that  Mackenzie 
suffered  during  his  second  voyage.  What  was  the  message 
Mackenzie  left  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean?  At  the  mouth 
of  what  river  did  he  see  the  sea  at  last? 

8.  What  large  group  of  settlers  was  coming  into  Eastern 
Canada  about  the  time  of  our  story?  What  parts  of  the  country 
were  they  opening  up? 

9.  Describe  the  explorations  of  Simon  Fraser  and  David 
Thompson. 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  (Units  13-16):  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  General  George  Washington,  Colonel  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  Mrs.  Simcoe,  Joseph  Brant,  Anthony  Henday,  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Samuel  Hearne,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Vitus  Behring,  Captain  Cook,  Captain  George 
Vancouver,  Simon  Fraser,  David  Thompson. 
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FOR  FURTHER  READING 

In  Lawrence  J.  Burpee’s  The  Discovery  of  Canada^  the  dis~ 
covery  of  the  Pacific  slope  by  the  early  sea-voyaging  Spanish, 
Russian,  x\merican,  and  English  explorers  (chapters  12  to  14) 
forms  a link  with  the  overland  explorers  (chapters  11,  and 
15  to  17). 

Captain  Cook  and  Captain  George  Vancouver  are  given 
brief  but  adequate  attention  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen 
by  W.  J.  Karr  (chapters  21  and  24).  The  work  of  these  two 
early  geographers  and  map-makers  is  treated  more  fully  in 
Our  Dominion*,  vol.  2,  edited  by  Lome  Pierce  (chapter  5). 
This  chapter  is  published  separately  as  Captain  George  Vancouver* 
by  F.  W.  Ho  way. 

The  biography  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  by  Maxine  Shore 
and  M.  M.  Oblinger,  Knight  of  the  Wilderness,  reads  like  an 
adventure  story.  It  is  a complete  picture  of  the  fur  trade  at 
this  time  showing  the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
with  the  North  West  Company  and  the  birth  and  early  struggles 
of  the  XY  Company.  Agnes  Laut’s  Pathfinders  of  the  West  also 
conveys  the  splendour  of  Mackenzie’s  achievement  (chapter 
10).  The  exploits  of  Mackenzie  the  Nor’ Wester  are  linked  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Louise  Hall 
Tharp’s  Company  of  Adventurers  (chapters  15  to  17).  Adrian 
Macdonald’s  life  of  Mackenzie  is  included  in  his  Canadian 
Portraits*  (chapter  2)  and  in  Our  Dominion*,  vol.  2 (chapter  4), 
and  is  published  separately  as  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie* . 

Simon  Fraser’s  descent  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name  is 
graphically  described  in  Simon  Fraser*  by  V.  L.  Denton.  This 
biography  is  included  in  Our  Dominion*,  vol.  2 (chapter  9). 
There  is  a shorter  account  of  Fraser  in  The  Discovery  of  Canada 
by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  (chapter  16). 

The  work  of  David  Thompson  is  appraised  in  Our  Dominion*, 
vol.  2 (chapter  8).  This  chapter  is  published  separately  as 
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David  Thompson^  by  A.  S.  Morton.  There  are  shorter  accounts 
of  Thompson  in  The  Discovery  of  Canada  by  Lawrence  J. 
Burpee  (chapters  11  and  17)  and  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and 
Statesmen  by  W.  J.  Karr  (chapter  25). 


The  War  of  i8ix-i8i4 

(Pages  208  to  220) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

the  “stars  and  stripes”  frigate  British  regulars 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Organize  a class  game  called  “Which  country  am  I in?” 
The  pupils  are  to  imagine  that  on  an  airplane  trip  from  Toronto 
to  Winnipeg  they  have  been  forced  by  the  weather  to  land  at 
a strange  airport.  Divide  the  class  into  two  teams.  Members 
of  each  side,  in  turn,  are  allowed  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
pilot  (the  teacher)  concerning  their  surroundings.  The  side 
that  first  asks  the  question  that  settles  the  name  of  the  country 
they  are  in,  is  awarded  one  point  by  the  teacher.  The  game 
is  repeated,  but  not  the  same  questions.  Sample  questions: 
“What  does  the  flag  on  the  airport  look  like?”  “What  is  the 
colour  of  the  mail-boxes?”  “What  is  the  capital  of  this  country?” 
“Is  this  a province  or  a state?”  etc. 

2.  List  on  the  blackboard  as  many  reasons  as  the  class  can 
suggest  why  it  is  important  for  Canadians  to  know  the  story 
of  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  story  of  Canada. 

3.  Draw  a map  of  north-eastern  North  America  and  show 
on  it  the  three  land-routes  by  which  the  Americans  tried 
to  invade  Canada.  Show  how  far  into  our  country  each  in- 
vasion reached. 
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4.  Prepare  a series  of  battlefront  despatches  from  an 
imaginary  “war  correspondent”  with  the  British  Army,  cover- 
ing the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  These  despatches  are  to 
be  carried  by  couriers  to  a newspaper  in  York. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  “.  . . our  two  nations  have  shown  a spirit  of  good 
neighbourliness  towards  each  other  that  sets  an  example  to 
the  whole  world.”  During  the  years  leading  up  to  1812,  this 
was  not  so.  List  briefly  all  the  reasons  given  in  the  story  why 
war  finally  broke  out. 

2.  Why  was  Canada  swept  into  the  war  of  1812-1814, 
which  was  really  a war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain? 

3.  What  was  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  British  and 
Canadian  forces  at  the  outset  of  the  war?  Give  one  of  the 
disadvantages  from  which  the  American  forces  suffered. 

4.  Was  the  home  country  of  the  Shawnees  in  present-day 
Canada  or  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America? 
Why  did  Tecumseh  fear  the  United  States? 

5 . What  were  the  three  land  routes  by  which  the  Americans 
tried  to  invade  Canada?  {The  Detroit  frontier;  the  Niagara 
frontier;  north  from  Lake  Champlain.) 

6.  Where  did  the  main  battles  take  place  on  each  of  these 
invasion  routes?  Study  the  story  carefully  and  list  these  battles 
in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place. 

7 . Why  did  the  outcome  of  the  War  of  1812-1814  disappoint 
many  Americans?  Why  were  the  British  disappointed? 

8.  Why  did  Britain’s  powerful  Atlantic  fleet  not  give  her 
control  of  Lake  Ontario?  Why  did  each  side  have  to  “keep 
separate  fleets  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario”?  By  what  route 
do  ships  pass  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  to-day? 
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9.  The  likelihood  of  an  American  victory  had  become  much 
smaller  by  the  fall  of  1814.  Tell  why  this  was  so.  How  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  war  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States?  Give  the  names  of  two  struggles  in  which  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  fought  on  the  same  side. 

10.  Review  of  place  names  (Units  15-17) : St.  Mary’s  River, 
Churchill  River,  Coppermine  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Fort 
Cumberland,  Fort  William,  Nootka  Sound,  Puget  Sound, 
Strait  of  Georgia,  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte  Strait,  Fort 
Chipewyan,  Lake  Athabaska,  Athabaska  River,  Slave  River, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie  River,  Peace  River,  Fraser 
River,  Bella  Coola  River,  Columbia  River,  Detroit  River, 
Fort  Detroit,  Dundas  Road,  Fort  George,  Queenston,  Chateau- 
guay  River,  Lewiston,  Buffalo,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Plattsburg. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Two  outstanding  figures  of  the  War  of  1812  in  Canadian 
history  are  described  by  T.  G.  Marquis  in  his  booklet,  Sir 
Isaac  Brock  and  by  Lloyd  Roberts  in  his  booklet,  Tecumseh. 

In  most  history  books,  Tecumseh  is  an  Indian  who  was  killed 
in  the  War  of  1812,  but  William  E.  Wilson  in  Shooting  Star 
makes  the  Shawnee  chief  live  again.  Tecumseh  realized  as  did 
few  other  Indians  that  the  coming  of  the  white  man  meant  the 
end  of  his  own  race,  yet  he  played  his  losing  game  nobly.  This 
biography  of  Tecumseh  is  written  competently  and  accurately 
and  illustrated  with  vigorous  drawings  in  black  and  white. 

Adrian  Macdonald’s  survey  of  Brock  in  his  Canadian  Portraits* 
(chapter  3)  is  brief  and  direct,  and  W.  J.  Karr  in  his  Explorers, 
Soldiers  and  Statesmen  traces  the  main  events  of  the  war  through 
biographies  of  Brock,  Tecumseh,  and  Laura  Secord  (chapters 
27  to  29).  The  famous  Laura  Secord  incident  is  also  told  in 
Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days  by  Mabel  B.  McKinley 
(pages  22  to  27). 
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For  the  combined  military  and  naval  actions  of  the  War  ot 
1812  there  is  a trilogy  of  Ryerson  Canadian  History  Readers 
by  T.  G.  Marquis  which  includes  the  minor  events  and  per- 
sonages of  the  war  and  interesting  studies  of  military  strategy 
for  young  readers.  These  are:  Battlefields  of  1813,  Battlefields 
of  1814,  and  Naval  Warfare  on  the  Great  Lakes  1812-1814. 

Treason  at  York  by  John  F.  Hayes  tells  the  adventures  of  a 
boy  who  lived  in  York  during  the  exciting  days  of  1812-1814 
and  who  saw  action  on  land  and  sea.  The  background  is 
drawn  with  knowledge  and  care. 

The  Red  River  Colony 

{Pages  221  to  227) 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  a speech  such  as  Lord  Selkirk  might  have  given 
to  a group  of  Scottish  farmers  whom  he  was  persuading  to  go 
to  his  new  colony.  The  talk  should  include  a description  of 
the  settlements  already  built  in  Canada,  and  should  feature 
the  Hudson  Bay  route  as  a pathway  to  a new  colony. 

2.  The  class  is  a group  of  Metis  meeting  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Selkirk  settlers.  Dramatize  extemporaneously 
the  discussion  that  might  have  taken  place. 

3.  Draw  a map  to  illustrate  the  route  followed  by  the 
Selkirk  settlers  on  their  way  to  the  colony,  covering  the 
area  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Red  River. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Who  were  the  Metis?  How  did  most  of  them  make 
their  living? 

2.  What  was  pemmican  and  how  was  it  made?  Use  the 
index  to  The  Story  of  Canada  when  preparing  your  answer. 
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3.  Describe  how  each  of  the  following  depended  on  the 
buffalo:  {a)  the  Indians,  {b)  the  Metis,  {c)  the  fur  traders. 

4.  Why  is  the  Red  River  Valley  called  “the  heart  of  the 
fur  traders’  preserve”  at  the  beginning  of  this  story? 

5.  Why  did  the  traders  of  the  North  West  Company 
oppose  Lord  Selkirk’s  settlement  so  vigorously?  Why  did  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  traders  cause  less  trouble? 

6.  Why  did  many  Scottish  farmers  have  to  find  new  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families  at  this  time?  What  had  led 
Lord  Selkirk  to  think  that  the  unopened  Canadian  West  might 
be  a good  place  for  these  Scottish  farmers  to  find  new  homes? 

7.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  226.  What  do  you  think 
Lord  Selkirk  is  discussing?  In  what  year  might  this  scene  have 
taken  place?  (1814.) 

8.  The  story  tells  about  fighting  on  the  Red  River  during 
the  year  1814.  What  important  struggle  was  drawing  to  a 
close  in  another  part  of  Canada  at  the  same  time? 

9.  Look  at  a map  of  the  Canadian  West.  Why  did  the 
position  of  Lord  Selkirk’s  colony  on  the  map  make  it  likely 
to  become  a great  city  in  the  future? 

10.  Tell  how  the  long  struggle  between  the  North  West 
Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  finally  brought 
to  an  end.  In  what  year  did  this  happen? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  bitter  struggle  of  the  two  great  fur  trading  companies 
over  the  Red  River  Colony  and  the  final  triumph  of  “The  Bay” 
is  told  in  Company  of  Adventurers  (chapters  17  to  22).  The 
actual  events  are  dramatic  and  Louise  Hall  Tharp  does  them 
full  justice.  W.  Martin’s  biography.  Lord  Selkirk,  is  a general 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Selkirk. 

An  outline  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  is 
given  in  Pages  From  Canada's  Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie  and  Helen 
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Palk  (pages  321  to  342)  and  in  The  Canadian  West  by  D.  J. 
Dickie  (pages  96  to  116).  The  same  story  is  told  as  part  of  the 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen 
by  W.  J.  Karr  (chapter  30). 

Buckskin  Colonist  by  John  F.  Hayes  has  the  Red  River  Colony 
for  a background.  It  describes  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
settlers,  their  encounters  with  the  Metis  and  the  North  West 
Company,  and  their  hardihood,  through  the  adventures  of  a 
boy  and  his  Indian  chum. 


Settlers  from  Overseas 

(Pages  228  to  241) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

Great  Migration 
immigrant 
emigrant 
canal 


cabin  class 
land  grant 
Durham  boat 
yoke  of  oxen 


steerage 

rations 

lock 

concession 


ACTIVITIES 

1 . Prepare  a simple  graph  showing  the  racial  origins  of  the 
population  of  Canada  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  228. 

2.  “Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  would  be 
likely  to  find  ten  such  Canadians  living  next  door  to  one  another 
just  anywhere  in  Canada.”  Prepare  a simple  graph  showing 
the  racial  origins  of  the  pupils  in  the  class.  (The  pupil’s  best 
guess  as  to  his  racial  origin  should  be  accepted.) 

3.  Make  a bar  graph  comparing  the  length  of  the  voyage 
described  in  “Steerage  Diary,  1832”,  a transatlantic  voyage 
on  a modern  ocean  liner,  and  a transatlantic  flight  by  TCA. 
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4.  Picture  study:  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  233,  des- 
cribing what  each  character  is  doing,  etc. 

5.  Make  a map  showing  the  complete  route  of  the  voyage 
described  in  “Steerage  Diary,  1832”. 

6.  Fill  in  the  prices  asked  for  in  the  two  columns  below. 
For  the  prices  to-day,  give  figures  which  are  as  nearly  right 
as  possible. 

Price  in  Upper  Price 

Article  Canada  in  1832  To-day 

a horse  

a cow  

a hog  

1 lb.  of  beet  

1 lb.  of  whitefish  

7.  Draw  a labelled  map  based  on  the  description  of  the 
land-granting  system  given  on  page  239.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  map  would  apply  in  most  parts  of  southern  Ontario 
to-day. 

8.  Sketch  the  scene  described  in  the  paragraph  on  page  240 
beginning  “Nothing  is  so  clear  a proof  . . .”  Draw  a picture  of 
the  same  scene  as  it  would  probably  appear  to-day. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  “I  saw  everybody  is  a foreigner.  Only  difference,  some 
came  early  and  some  came  late.”  Explain. 

2.  List  three  early  “waves”  of  immigration  about  which 
we  have  already  read  in  The  Story  of  Canada. 

3.  What  was  the  “Great  Migration”.? 

4.  What  was  meant  by  travelling  “steerage”?  By  travelling 
“cabin  class”? 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  steerage 
passengers  often  faced  during  the  days  of  the  “Great  Migration”. 
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6.  What  does  the  writer  of  this  diary  tell  us  about  the 
method  of  travel  from  Montreal  to  Kingston?  What  route  did 
the  writer  take  between  these  two  places?  What  new  route 
had  just  been  opened  between  Montreal  and  Kingston? 

7.  Ontario  is  still  laid  out  in  “concessions”.  The  writer 
of  this  story  tells  exactly  what  a concession  is,  although  he 
does  not  use  that  word.  How  does  he  describe  the  concessions? 

8.  Did  the  writer  of  this  story  think  that  it  was  wise  for  a 
man  with  some  wealth  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada?  Tell  what 
such  a man  would  gain  and  what  he  would  lose. 

9.  Whom  does  he  warn  not  to  come  to  Canada?  Why? 

10.  Tell  roughly  what  part  of  the  present-day  Dominion  had 

been  settled  at  the  time  this  story  was  written. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Pioneer  Days  in  Ontario 
by  Lome  J.  Henry  and  Gilbert  Paterson  are  excerpts  from  the 
letters  and  diaries  of  the  settlers  who  came  from  the  British 
Isles  between  1820  and  1840.  The  settlers  tell,  in  their  own 
words,  what  they  ate  in  this  country,  what  they  wore,  how 
they  built  their  homes.  Descriptions  of  their  schools,  churches, 
amusements,  etc.,  are  accompanied  by  exceptionally  clear  draw- 
ings, and  suggestions  for  class  projects  are  included. 

No  one  has  recorded  more  faithfully  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  than  Edwin  C.  Guillet  in  his  Early  Life  in  Upper 
Canada'^.  This  and  its  separately  published  parts  Pioneer  Life, 
Pioneer  Settlements,  Pioneer  Social  Life,  and  Pioneer  Travel  are  the 
most  detailed  and  authoritative  books  that  can  be  found  on 
the  early  settlers.  Pioneer  Arts  and  Crafts  is  an  addition  to 
this  series. 

Two  of  the  great  pioneer  women  of  our  country  are  Susanna 
Moodie  and  Catherine  Parr  Traill.  Blanche  Hume  in  The 
Strickland  Sisters*  introduces  them  first  in  their  English  home, 
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follows  them  in  their  journey  to  this  country  m 1832,  and  shows 
them  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  backwoods  of  Canada. 
But  Miss  Hume  also  shows  how  these  pioneer  women  helped 
push  back  the  wilderness  by  contributing  their  education  and 
culture.  Both  the  sisters  left  fascinating  records  of  pioneer 
days  and  pioneer  ways.  Mrs.  Moodie’s  Roughing  It  in  the 
Bush*,  told  through  stories  and  anecdotes  and  descriptions, 
is  a vivid  and  stirring  recital  of  the  hardships  encountered  by 
herself  and  her  family  in  the  Canadian  backwoods. 

The  ways  of  the  settlers  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
make  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  River  in 
what  is  now  Waterloo  County  are  seen  in  Mabel  Dunham’s 
Kristlis  Trees  through  the  questions  of  Kristli,  a little  modern 
Mennonite  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  copper-coloured  hair. 


Ruling  Our  Law-Makers 

(Pages  242  to  257) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

assembly  councillor  ruling  class 

representative  Family  Compact  church  lands 

Reformer  rebellion 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  By  referring  to  the  illustration  on  page  247  and  to  the 
text  on  pages  246-47,  have  the  class  prepare  one  issue  of  the 
Colonial  Advocate.  In  addition  to  the  charges  against  the 
Family  Compact,  include  in  it  an  “editorial”  by  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  covering  some  details  of  his  life  prior  to  1837. 

2.  Suppose  that  instead  of  escaping  to  the  United  States 
Mackenzie  had  been  captured  by  Canadian  troops  after  his 
last  stand  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  class  is  a public  meeting 
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in  Toronto,  called  by  some  citizens  to  ask  the  government  to 
be  merciful  to  Mackenzie.  Dramatize  informally  the  diseussion 
for  and  against  Maekenzie. 

3.  Drawing  material  only  from  the  story  on  pages  253-56, 
write  from  imagination  the  letter  Howe  published  in  the 
Novascotian,  whieh  “he  had  written  two  years  earlier  to  a 
friend  in  Lower  Canada.”  In  it  set  forth  his  reasons  for  favour- 
ing the  Reformers.  Let  the  pupils  include  also  any  reasons 
they  can  for  believing  that  an  armed  rebellion  eould  take  plaee 
in  the  eolonies  (bearing  in  mind  the  Ameriean  Revolution). 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  In  1887,  the  advisors  of  the  king’s  representative  “were 
ehosen  from  the  most  important  people  in  the  eolony.”  From 
xvhat  group  of  people  are  these  advisors  ehosen  to-day? 

2.  In  the  1830’s,  “people  began  to  complain  that  they  were 
not  being  governed  by  the  law-makers  they  eleeted  to  their 
assemblies  . . .”  Why  was  this  true  then?  Why  is  it  not 
true  to-day? 

3.  What  was  meant  by  the  “Family  Compaet”?  What  was 
the  name  of  the  group  that  opposed  the  Family  Compaet? 
Why  was  Maekenzie’s  printing  shop  wreeked? 

4.  List  the  eharges  made  by  William  Lyon  Maekenzie 
against  the  Family  Compact  of  Upper  Canada. 

5.  What  do  you  think  was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie’s 
greatest  mistake? 

6.  “Just  thirty  years  after  the  English  army  under  Wolfe 
eaptured  Quebec,  a terrible  revolution  broke  out  in  France.” 
What  did  French-speaking  Canadians  think  about  this 
revolution? 

7.  Explain  why  most  of  the  elected  law-makers  in  Lower 
Canada  were  French-speaking.  Explain  why  the  governor  and 
most  of  his  advisors  were  English-speaking. 
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8.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  French-speaking  people  of 
Lower  Canada?  What  mistake  did  he,  like  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  make  when  he  found  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
changes  he  wanted? 

9.  How  was  Joseph  Howe’s  life  like  that  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie?  In  what  important  way  was  it  different? 

10.  Give  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Family  Compact  in 
New  Brunswick  feared  letting  the  assembly  control  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Who  was  Lemuel  Wilmot? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

There  is  some  interesting  material  on  the  Rebellion  period 
in  D.  J.  Dickie’s  How  Canada  Grew  Up  (pages  121  to  134, 
and  144  to  147),  including  Mackenzie’s  own  account  of  how 
he  escaped  after  the  fight  at  Montgomery’s  Tavern. 

Builders  of  the  Canadian  Commonwealth'^  by  George  H.  Locke 
is  a collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  outstanding  men  in 
Canada’s  later  history,  with  selections  from  speeches  delivered 
by  them  on  great  national  questions  of  their  own  times.  It 
should  give  to  boys  and  girls  a realization  of  the  country’s 
political  development  and  a background  for  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  to-day.  Included  in  this 
group  of  Canada’s  builders  are  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and 
Louis-Joseph  Papineau  (chapters  1 and  2).  W.  J.  Karr’s 
Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  has  material  on  Mackenzie  and 
Papineau,  clearly  and  simply  told  (chapters  32  and  33). 

Joseph  Howe^  by  D.  C.  Harvey  outlines  the  highlights  in 
the  career  of  Nova  Scotia’s  great  leader  and  leads  up  to  the 
entrance  of  Nova  Scotia  into  Confederation.  There  is  a shorter 
life  of  Howe  in  Canadian  Portraits*  by  Adrian  Macdonald. 

An  interesting  story  of  these  times  and  a good  picture  of 
Canadian  pioneer  life  in  1837  is  The  Only  Girl  by  Emily  P. 
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Weaver.  book,  tossed  by  William  Lyon  Maekenzie  to  a 
young  girl  living  near  Ontario’s  Dundas  highway,  brings 
adventure,  both  politieal  and  literary,  to  the  whole  family. 


“Government  by  the  People” 


(Pages  258  to  267) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

President 

municipal  government 

Tories 

cabinet 

cabinet  ministers 

election 

seat 

ACTIVITIES 

House  of  Parliament 

bill 

1.  Under  the  heading  “Our  Next-Door  Neighbour,  Then 
and  Now”,  draw  up  a list  of  the  reasons  for  poor  relations 
with  the  United  States  a little  over  a century  ago,  and  another 
list  of  reasons  for  good  relations  to-day. 

2.  Prepare  a decorated  poster  project  entitled  “Lord 
Durham’s  Report,”  the  text  to  embody  the  three  chief  recom- 
mendations described  in  lines  3-10  on  page  261.  The  margins 
might  carry  illustrations  of  Lord  Durham  at  different  moments 
during  his  visit,  and  maps  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  Maritime  colonies. 

3.  A “radio  reporter”  interviews  members  of  the  crowd 
gathered  outside  the  House  of  Parliament  where  Lord  Elgin 
is  signing  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  Typical  questions:  “Would 
you  mind  telling  us.  Madam,  why  you  have  joined  this  crowd?” 
“Do  you  think  Lord  Elgin  should  sign  the  bill,  sir?”  “And 
what  is  your  opinion,  sir?”  “If  so  many  citizens  disagree  with 
the  bill,  why  does  Lord  Elgin  feel  that  he  must  sign  it?” 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  “It  was  less  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  British  and  Americans  still  had  not  learned 
to  be  good  friends.”  Read  the  story  on  pages  258-59  and  explain 
how  we  know  this  to  have  been  so. 

2.  What  office  did  Lord  Durham  hold  on  his  arrival  in 
Canada?  Why  had  he  been  sent? 

3.  Tell  what  steps  Lord  Durham  took  to  bring  peace  to 
Canada  and  to  set  things  right  in  the  colonies. 

4.  What  was  the  most  important  thing  that  Lord  Durham 
did  for  Canada?  (Prepared  ''Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British 
North  America^) 

5.  Tell  what  Lord  Durham  recommended  in  his  famous 
Report,  as  described  in  the  story. 

6.  Describe  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  government 
of  Canada  during  the  first  few  years  following  Lord  Durham’s 
visit. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “cabinet”?  By  “cabinet  ministers”? 

8.  Explain  why  trouble  broke  out  in  Montreal  early  in  the 
spring  of  1849.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  for  us  to 
remember  about  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill? 

9.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  question  that  Lord 
Elgin  was  faced  with,  and  why  he  decided  the  way  he  did. 

10.  Lord  Elgin  was  a brave  and  wise  man.  Tell  in  your  own 
words  why  this  is  a true  statement. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

A brief,  clear  introduction  to  the  Durham  Report  and  a 
sizeable  extract  from  it  is  contained  in  Charters  of  Our  Freedom* 
by  Reginald  G.  Trotter  (pages  49  to  60).  As  its  title  suggests, 
this  book  traces  the  development  of  our  Canadian  liberties 
from  the  time  of  Magna  Carta  to  the  present  day.  The  signi- 
ficant portions  of  a number  of  original  documents,  from 
Magna  Carta  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  are  included.  An  intro- 
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ductory  section  precedes  each  document  and  outlines  its 
historical  significance  in  the  advance  towards  freedom. 

The  contribution  of  Lord  Durham  to  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  Canada  is  outlined  by  D.  J.  Dickie  in  How  Canada  Grew 
Up  (pages  13  5 to  138)  and  that  of  Lord  Elgin  in  the  same 
book  (pages  174  to  178). 

The  Evolution  of  Responsible  Government"^  by  Selwyn  P. 
Griffin  provides  a summing  up  of  the  development  of  Responsible 
Government  in  Canada  from  the  Constitutional  Act  to  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  It  reviews  in  chronological  order  the 
events  that  marked  this  great  struggle,  and  weighs  the  per- 
sonalities, both  Canadian  and  English,  that  contributed  to  it. 


The  Story  of  British  Columbia 

{Pages  269  to  277) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

territory  prospector  stage-coach 

twelve-mile  stage  gold  rush 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  With  different  pupils  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the 
various  sections  of  the  script,  and  with  the  teacher  acting  as 
narrator  to  bridge  the  gaps  and  introduce  the  historical  charac- 
ters, present  a radio  newsreel  reviewing  the  story  of  British 
Columbia  up  to  pre-Confederation  times.  Include  brief  stories 
from  a Haida  Indian  Chief,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Vitus  Behring, 
Captain  Cook,  Captain  Vancouver,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Simon  Fraser,  David  Thompson,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
James  Douglas. 

2.  Secure  travelogues  from  pupils  who  have  (or  whose 
friends  have)  visited  British  Columbia,  or  secure  tourist  litera- 
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ture  as  source  material  for  an  imaginary  travelogue.  British 
Columbia  classrooms  may  aim  at  greater  regional  emphasis, 
e.g.,  the  Cariboo  Trail,  Victoria,  etc. 

3.  Using  source  material  drawn  from  outside  reading  or 
from  first-hand  accounts  of  adult  acquaintances,  pupils  might 
tell  stories  and  answer  questions  about  prospecting,  a gold-rush, 
or  panning  for  gold. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Who  was  Dr.  John  McLoughlin?  What  did  he  say 
about  “wheat  and  colonies”?  Name  another  part  of  Canada 
which  was  settled  by  farmers  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
fur  traders. 

2.  The  map  of  early  British  Columbia  on  page  268  does 
not  show  Fort  Vancouver.  Why  not?  {Fort  Vancouver  voas 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  day  city  of  Vancouver,  Washington, 
some  distance  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  See 
atlas  maps.) 

3.  Why  did  the  British  government  make  James  Douglas 
governor  of  the  mainland  as  well  as  the  Island?  Whom  did  he 
call  on  to  help  him  bring  law  and  order  to  the  mining  camps? 

4.  Why  was  the  Cariboo  Trail  built?  Between  what  two 
points  did  it  run?  About  how  many  miles  long  was  it?  How 
wide  was  it?  (See  page  21 6 f 

5.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  272.  Why  do  you  suppose 
so  many  horses  were  needed?  Find  in  the  story  how  often 
they  were  changed.  What  is  the  building  in  the  picture?  Of  what 
is  it  built?  How  was  the  passengers’  luggage  carried? 

6.  How  did  the  young  man  in  the  story  reach  Fort  Langley 
from  Upper  Canada?  Name  some  of  the  important  places  on 
his  journey.  How  did  travellers  journey  from  Fort  Langley 
to  Yale? 
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7.  Tell  from  the  story  when  the  riehest  finds  were  being 
made  in  the  Cariboo.  About  how  many  people  came  into  the 
Cariboo  at  that  time?  Give  the  name  of  any  Canadian  city 
that  has  about  the  same  number  of  people. 

8.  Travellers  to  the  Cariboo  spoke  constantly  about  the 
high  prices.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  high  cost  of 
goods  in  such  a district?  Why  did  the  building  of  the  Cariboo 
Trail  lower  the  prices  of  goods? 

9.  Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  Cariboo  Road. 

(a)  What  kind  of  scenery  would  a traveller  see  above  Yale? 

(b)  What  surface  did  the  road  have?  (c)  How  much  did  it  cost 
to  build?  (d)  How  long  did  it  take  to  build? 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  (Units  17-22):  Tecumseh, 
General  Isaac  Brock,  General  Sheaffe,  de  Salaberry,  Lord 
Selkirk,  Robert  Semple,  George  Simpson,  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  Louis-Joseph  Papineau,  Joseph  Howe,  Lemuel 
Wilmot,  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Elgin,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
James  Douglas,  Matthew  Begbie. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

In  the  booklet  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  A.  S.  Marquis  describes 
the  wise  and  gracious  administration  of  this  picturesque  figure, 
called  by  the  Indians  “The  Great  White  Eagle.”  The  early 
exploration  and  settlement  of  British  Columbia,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  McLoughlin’s  dominion 
over  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  are  all  part  of  the  picture. 

This  story  is  continued  in  the  life  of  Sir  James  Douglas  by 
W.  N.  Sage  with  the  building  of  new  forts,  new  roads,  the 
formation  of  British  Columbia  as  a separate  colony,  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  the  building  of  the  Cariboo  Trail. 

D.  J.  Dickie’s  The  Canadian  West  (pages  187  to  200)  and 
When  Canada  Grew  Up  (pages  207  to  229)  can  be  read  for 
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various  phases  of  early  days  in  British  Columbia,  particularly 
for  the  life  of  the  miner  on  the  Cariboo  Trail. 

British  Columbia  by  F.  C.  Boyes  is  the  whole  story  of 
British  Columbia  in  brief,  history,  geography,  industries,  rail- 
ways, etc.  in  text-book  style  and  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Fort  Vancouver  in  1825  under  the  benevolent  regime  of 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin  and  the  exciting  adventures  of  a half- 
breed  boy  are  the  interwoven  themes  of  Mary  Carr’s  Young 
Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver.  It  describes  Indian  life  and  the  hazardous 
existence  led  by  the  men  of  the  “Flonourable  Company”  who 
began  the  task  of  bringing  civilization  to  these  farthest  out- 
posts of  Canada. 

Starbuck  Valley  Winter*  by  Roderick  L.  Flaig-Brown  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  modern  story  of  trapping  in  the  wilds  of 
British  Columbia.  This  book  shows  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  the  subject,  and  of  boys.  In  Arbutus  Island  by 
Mildred  Pearce  two  young  children  have  an  unusual  British 
Columbia  vacation.  The  vast  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  trains  that  push  through  Kicking  Horse  Pass  make  the 
background  for  one  of  the  stories  in  Clare  Bice’s  book  about 
Canadian  children.  Across  Canada  (pages  75  to  89). 

Life  Across  the  Colonies 
a Century  Ago 

(Pages  278  to  297) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

ferry  mail  route 

toll  magnetic  telegraph 

duty  import 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a bar  graph  comparing  the 
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caleche 
free  trade 
export 

approximate  distances 


that  could  be  travelled  in  24  hours  by  each  of  the  following 
means  of  locomotion:  on  foot,  on  horseback,  by  canoe,  by 
stagecoach,  by  steamship,  by  train,  by  automobile,  by  airplane. 
Beside  each  bar  show  the  approximate  year  in  which  each 
method  began  to  be  used  in  Canada  by  white  men. 

2.  From  any  of  the  major  oil  companies  secure  road  maps 
covering  the  territory  traversed  by  the  author  of  “Spring 
Journey,  1844”.  Make  a bulletin  board  display  of  these  with 
the  route  clearly  marked  in  grease  pencil. 

3 . Prepare  a mural  of  the  different  scenes  described  by  the 
author  on  his  journey  from  Kingston,  Canada  West,  to  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick. 

4.  Prepare  reports  on  one  or  more  early  roads  in  your  part 
of  Canada.  {See  illustration^  page  76.) 

5.  Ask  for  informal  “travelogues”  from  pupils  who  may 
have  visited  any  or  all  of  the  unfamiliar  places  through  which 
the  traveller  passed  in  “Spring  Journey,  1844”. 

6.  Compare  the  Provincial  Fair,  1852,  with  a modern 
exhibition  known  to  the  pupils  of  your  community.  Include 
picture  study  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  this  unit. 

7.  The  proportion  of  dialogue  and  simple  action  in  “Pro- 
vincial Fair,  1852”  invites  easy  dramatization. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Why  was  the  Temiscouata  Portage  so  important  a link 
in  the  travel  system  of  our  country  a century  ago?  (It  formed 
part  of  the  land  ^'highway''  between  the  Maritime  and  Central 
Provinces.)  Why  was  its  importance  greater  in  winter  than  in 
summer?  {Shipping  halted  on  St.  Lawrence  River.) 

2.  Describe  what  the  traveller  saw  of  interest  between 
Quebec  and  Riviere  du  Loup.  How  does  the  story  explain  the 
presence  of  French  settlements  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
St.  John  River? 
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3.  An  important  happening  in  the  history  of  North  America 
had  taken  place  during  the  ten  years  before  1785,  which  was 
the  year  in  which  Fredericton  was  chosen  as  capital  of  New 
Brunswick.  What  was  this  happening?  In  view  of  this,  can 
you  give  a reason  why  Sir  Guy  Carleton  thought  Fredericton 
was  a safer  place  for  the  capital  than,  say.  Saint  John? 

4.  On  page  286  the  author  describes  the  Reversing  Falls 
at  Saint  John,  still  one  of  Canada’s  natural  wonders.  Remember- 
ing that  the  highest  tides  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  explain  the  Reversing  Falls. 

5 . Explain  in  your  own  words  what  people  meant  a century 
ago  when  they  said  that  the  British  provinces  “lie  closer  to 
England  than  to  each  other.” 

6.  “Why,  it’s  equal  to  a trip  across  the  whole  province!” 
What  was  Father  speaking  about?  In  what  way  was  it  equal 
to  a trip  across  the  province? 

7.  In  what  year  did  Seth  visit  the  Provincial  Agricultural 
Show  at  Toronto?  Was  Toronto  served  by  railways  at  this 
time?  By  the  telegraph?  List  some  of  the  signs  of  progress  that 
a visitor  to  Toronto  could  see  in  that  year. 

8.  What  was  meant  by  Canada  West  and  Canada  East? 
In  what  two  cities  did  the  government  meet  at  this  time? 
Re-read  page  267  to  find  the  answer. 

9.  What  did  Great  Britain  do  in  1846  that  injured  Can- 
ada’s trade?  (See  page  296,  i.e.  the  “repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws”.) 

10.  Review  of  place  names  (Units  18-23):  Red  River,  York 
Factory,  Flayes  River,  Fort  Douglas,  Seven  Oaks,  Nelson 
River,  Kildonan,  Crosse  Isle,  Prescott,  Bytown,  Rideau  Canal, 
Canada  West,  Canada  East,  Fort  Vancouver,  Fort  Victoria, 
Cariboo  Trail,  Fort  Langley,  Yale,  Barkerville,  Charlottetown, 
Brockville,  Riviere  du  Loup,  Eastern  Townships,  Lake 
Temiscouata,  Madawaska  River. 
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FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Storied  York*  by  Blodwen  Davies  relates  interesting  anec- 
dotes concerning  early  days  in  Toronto.  They  deal  with  Toronto 
streets  and  inns  and  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  history  of  old  Fort  York,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  the  Toronto  Exhibition  is  also  given. 

Through  illustrations  that  suggest  French-Canadian  handi- 
crafts and  through  brief,  informative  chapters,  Hazel  Boswell 
combines  history  and  legend  and  a description  of  habitant 
homes,  churches,  seminaries,  and  other  aspects  of  life  in 
Quebec  in  her  French  Canada.  Petite  Suzanne  by  Marguerite 
de  Angeli  tells  of  the  life  of  a little  French-Canadian  girl  in  a 
small  village  along  the  Gaspe  coast.  The  gaiety  and  friendli- 
ness of  the  French  farmers  and  fisherfolk  are  well  described 
and  pictured  in  detail  with  vivid  colour  and  a lively  svirit. 

Information  on  travel  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1845  is  given  in 
How  Canada  Grew  Up  (pages  195  to  197)  by  D.  J.  Dickie. 

The  line  drawings  and  coloured  illustrations  in  Singing 
Wheels  by  Mabel  O’Donnell  give  an  excellent  idea  of  social 
life  in  pioneer  and  stage-coach  days.  Although  American  in 
setting,  the  information  is  complete  enough  and  general  enough 
to  be  applied  to  Canadian  pioneer  ways. 

Building  a Dominion 

{Pages  298  to  307) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

cabinet 

federal  government 
customs  duties 
Senate 
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delegate  Confederation 

legislature  prime  minister 

parliament  House  of  Commons 

governor  general 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Prepare  a large-scale  outline  map  of  Canada  showing 
clearly  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  each  joined 
Confederation  and  marking  on  each  the  year  in  which  this  took 
place.  Mount  on  cardboard  and  cut  apart  along  the  boundaries 
to  form  a “jig-saw”  puzzle.  This  puzzle  can  be  used  at  appro- 
priate interv^als  through  this  and  succeeding  units.  (See 
illustration.) 

2.  Re-draw  the  Fathers  of  Contederation  included  in  the 
scene  on  page  298.  With  the  assistance  of  the  portraits  on 
pages  304-5,  have  the  pupils  identify  as  many  as  they  can. 
Also  identify  John  i\..  Macdonald. 

3.  On  a blackboard  map  of  eastern  and  central  Canada 
(1860)  drawn  by  the  teacher,  mark  the  following:  Canada- 
United  States  boundary,  provincial  boundaries,  Toronto, 
Sarnia,  Montreal,  Rivdere  du  Loup,  Saint  John,  Halifax. 
Organize  a class  discussion  of  the  desirable  routes  of  railways 
on  such  a map  giving  reasons  for  selecting  each.  Why  would 
the  railway  from  Montreal  to  Saint  John  follow  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  instead  of  cutting  straight  across  overland? 
Does  any  railway  take  a short  cut  between  these  two  points 
to-day?  (Yes,  C.P.R.  across  Maine.)  What  kind  of  goods  would 
be  carried  over  these  lines  to-day?  Etc. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  the  following  groups:  Senators, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  members  of  your  pro- 
vincial legislature,  a governor  general,  a lieutenant-governor, 
members  of  the  municipal  government.  The  teacher  is  a 
stranger  visiting  Canada,  and  directs  such  questions  as  the 
following  to  the  different  groups:  “What  is  your  job  in  the 
government?”  “How  do  you  pass  a law?”  “Can  you  pass  any 
kind  of  law  you  wish?”  “Where  do  you  meet  to  make  laws?” 
“ Vith  whom  do  you  meet?”  Etc. 
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5.  Extend  (or  prepare  anew)  a time  line  as  previously 
suggested  up  to  Confederation. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  List  some  of  the  reasons  why  many  people  favoured  a 
union  of  the  provinces. 

2.  What  was  the  chief  difficulty  that  seemed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a union?  Tell  how  a new  invention  appeared 
to  solve  this  difficulty. 

3.  What  part  of  the  present  Dominion  was  included  in 
“Canada”  in  1849,  when  John  A.  Macdonald  first  became  a 
member  of  the  assembly? 

4.  Why  had  many  people  begun  to  feel  that  the  union  of 
Canada  West  and  Canada  East  was  not  working  well? 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  mentioned 
in  this  story,  and  tell  from  which  part  of  British  North  America 
each  came. 

6.  Why  was  the  Charlottetown  Conference  held  and  in 
what  year?  Why  was  the  Quebec  Conference  of  1864  held? 

7.  Who  had  to  pass  the  law  that  brought  the  British 
colonies  together?  When  was  this  law  passed?  How  many 
years  have  gone  by  since  then?  What  day  of  the  year  is 
Canada’s  national  birthday? 

8.  How  many  provinces  were  included  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867?  What 
were  their  names?  How  many  are  there  to-day?  Give  the 
names  of  those  that  have  been  added  since  1867. 

9.  What  was  the  important  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  government  of  the  Old  Country  as 
told  in  the  British  North  America  Act? 

10.  Give  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  laws  that  the  British 
North  America  Act  said  could  be  passed  only  by  the  provinces. 
What  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  laws  that  can  be  passed  only 
by  the  Dominion  government  at  Ottawa? 
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FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  group  of  Ryerson  Canadian  History  Readers  on  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  gives  a composite  picture  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  Confederation  and  the  personalities 
of  the  men  who  achieved  the  miracle  of  union.  Included  are 
the  major  figures  of  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier*  by  D.  C. 
Harvey,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald"^  by  George  H.  Locke,  Sir 
Alexander  Tilloch  Galt^  by  John  1.  Hutchinson,  and  Sir  Charier 
Tapper"^  by  V.  P.  Seary.  Thomas  UArcy  McGee"^  by  Isabel 
Skelton  and  Sir  Leonard  Tilley"^  by  T.  G.  Marquis  provide 
material  contributary  to  the  main  stream;  D’Arcy  McGee, 
while  a secondary  figure  in  the  actual  events,  had  the  most 
colourful  life  and  personality  of  all  the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 

There  is  a wealth  of  information  about  this  period  in  D.  J. 
Dickie’s  Hoaxi  Canada  Grew  Up  (pages  253  to  284).  The 
material  does  not  follow  a definite  pattern  but  is  made  up  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  men  who  led  the  provinces  into 
Confederation;  the  political  background  is  interspersed  with 
glimpses  of  social  life. 

Builders  of  the  Canadian  CommonwealtlU  by  George  H.  Locke 
brings  out  the  aspects  of  character  that  made  each  Father  of 
Confederation  a factor  in  the  whole  scheme.  The  selections 
from  their  speeches  point  the  reasons  for  Confederation 
(chapters  7 to  1 1) . W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen 
contains  chapters  on  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  Tupper, 
Tilley,  and  McGee  (chapters  40,  42  to  43,  45  to  47).  Canadian 
Portraits'^  by  Adrian  Macdonald  (chapter  8)  is  interesting  for 
its  facts  about  the  early  life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  for 
its  assessment  of  the  great  leader’s  picturesque  qualities  and 
his  place  in  Canadian  politics  after  Confederation.  In  Canadians 
by  Lome  J.  Henry,  a book  of  short  biographies  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  this  country,  there  is  a simple,  direct 
account  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  (pages  15  to  22). 
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Charters  of  Our  Freedom*  by  Reginald  G.  Trotter  introduees 
the  British  North  x\merica  x\ct  with  a short  and  direct  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  its  existence  (pages  61  to  104). 

These  United  States  and  How  They  Came  To  Be  by  Gertrude 
Hartman  provides  interesting  reading  on  the  American  Civil 
War  (chapters  26  to  28).  This  period  forms  a background  to 
The  Railroad  To  Freedom*  by  Hildegarde  Swift,  the  dramatic 
story  of  a negro  girl’s  escape  from  slavery,  and  of  the  under- 
ground railway  by  which  she  led  her  friends  to  freedom  from 
the  southern  plantations  to  Canada. 


“Dominion  from  Sea  to  Sea” 

(Pages  308  to  314) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

Fathers  of  Confederation  Dominion  surveyor 

A Mari  usque  ad  Mare 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  A Study  of  the  Canadian  coat-of-arms.  The  armorial 
bearings  might  be  assigned  as  a project  for  drawing  in  colour 
or  merely  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  following  additional 
information. 

The  arms  are  those  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
France,  with  a “difference”  to  mark  them  as  Canadian, 
namely  on  the  lower  third  of  the  shield,  a sprig  of  maple  on 
a silver  shield.  The  crest  is  a lion  holding  in  its  paw  a red 
maple  leaf,  a symbol  of  sacrifice.  The  supporters  are,  with 
some  slight  distinctions,  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  Royal 
Arms;  the  lion  upholds  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  unicorn  the 
ancient  banner  of  France. 
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The  motto— Mari  usque  ad  Mare — “From  sea  to  sea” — 
is  an  extract  from  the  Latin  version  of  verse  8 of  the  72nd 
Psalm— “He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
derived  the  designation  “Dominion”  from  this  verse. 

This  coat-of-arms  was  approved  on  November  21,  1921. 
The  pupils  should  list  some  of  the  places  where  they  have 
seen  the  coat-of-arms  used. 

2.  The  teacher  might  explain  the  statement,  “Canada  is  a 
bilingual  country.”  Help  the  children  to  name  ways  in  which 
this  is  observed  officially,  e.g.,  on  our  money;  postage  stamps; 
public  notices;  in  the  House  of  Commons;  on  the  radio;  to 
become  a naturalized  Canadian  one  must  learn  to  speak  either 
of  the  two  languages,  etc. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  Metis  and  surveyors,  and  call  for 
an  argument  from  each  side  alternately  to  re-enact  the  discussion 
implied  in  the  picture  on  page  311. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Answer  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 

2.  What  part  of  present-day  Canada  does  the  story  speak 
of  as  “the  great  lonely  land”?  Explain  this  phrase. 

3.  List,  according  to  their  numbers,  the  different  kinds  of 
people  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  in  1867. 

4.  What  were  the  two  most  important  trade  routes  to  and 
from  the  Red  River  settlements?  Why  did  the  Red  River 
colonists  trade  with  the  United  States  rather  than  Canada? 

5 . Who  owned  the  lands  in  which  the  Red  River  settlements 
lay?  Why  did  Canada  have  to  pay  money  for  this  British 
territory? 

6.  Describe  the  farms  of  the  Metis.  Where  else  in  Canada 
have  you  heard  of  farms  of  this  shape?  Why  were  they  laid 
out  in  this  way? 
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7.  Name  three  things  which  Riel  his  followers  de- 
manded of  the  Canadian  government.  ^ 

8.  How  did  the  soldiers  from  Canada  reach  Fort  Garry ?> 
Study  the  picture  on  pages  312  and  313,  and  tell  what  you  think 
it  represents.  {Expedition  to  the  Red  River  in  1870  crossing  a 
portage  near  Kakabeka  Falls  on  the  Kaministiquia  River,  14-  miles 
west  of  Port  Arthur) 

9.  Give  the  names  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  by  1873.  What  did  the  Dominion  promise  to  British 
Columbia?  To  Prince  Edward  Island? 

10.  Write  the  motto  on  the  Canadian  coat-of-arms  in  both 
Latin  and  English. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  taking  over  of  the  North-West  by  the  new  Dominion 
and  the  tragic  story  of  Riel  are  told  vividly  in  Company  of 
Adventurers  by  Louise  Hall  Tharp  (chapters  23  and  24). 

The  struggle  in  the  Red  River  Colony  is  also  covered  in 
scattered  chapters  in  The  Canadian  West  by  D.  J.  Dickie.  The 
index  can  be  used  to  collect  the  material. 

The  entrance  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia  into  Confederation  is  described  in  D.  J.  Dickie’s 
How  Canada  Grew  Up  (pages  23  3 to  241  and  295  to  300). 


“Scarlet  and  Gold” 

(Pages  315  to  327) 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  class  is  the  first  band  of  North-West  Mounted 
Police  to  arrive  at  Eort  Macleod.  In  the  course  of  discussion, 
make  a blackboard  list  of  the  first  things  they  might  have  done 
to  establish  police  control  (e.g.,  call  in  Indian  chiefs;  send  out 
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patrols;  study  maps  and  make  new  ones;  make  arrangements 
for  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  horses;  further  training 
manoeuvres;  study  Indian  dialects  and  customs;  announce 
regulations;  arrest  wrongdoers,  etc.,  etc.). 

2.  Ask  for  reports  from  pupils  who  may  have  seen  moving 
pictures  based  on  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  or  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

3.  Half  the  class  is  a group  of  Metis  and  Indians;  the  other 
half  is  a group  of  Mounties.  The  Mounties  are  trying  to 
persuade  the  Metis  and  Indians  to  remain  at  peace,  and  the 
latter  put  forward  their  complaints. 

4.  Prepare  a mural  in  the  form  of  a strip-map  of  the  first 
railway  across  Canada,  and  consisting  of  scenes  showing  its 
construction.  Include  labels  for  important  “stations”,  and  illus- 
trate some  of  the  national  barriers,  e.g.  the  Rockies,  Northern 
Ontario,  hostile  Indians  on  plains,  rivers,  etc. 

5.  Illustrate  an  outline  map  of  Canada  over  the  title  “The 
Mounties  at  Work.”  In  appropriate  uniforms  in  their  respective 
geographical  settings,  illustrate  their  various  activities  as 
described  on  pages  326  and  327. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1 . Why  was  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  formed,  and 
in  what  year?  What  is  the  name  of  the  force  to-day? 

2.  Why  was  the  Indians’  way  of  life  changing?  How  did 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police  help  to  bring  about  this  change 
peacefully? 

3.  Why  was  Louis  Riel  living  in  the  ITnited  States?  Who 
asked  him  to  return  to  Canada?  Why?  v 

4.  List  the  things  that  Riel  did  between  the  time  he  came 
to  Canada  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Riel  Rebellion.'^' 
What  is  another  name  given  to  this  rebellion?  / 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  General  Middleton  broke  his  forces 
into  three  separate  columns  when  he  advanced  against  Riel,v 
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instead  of  moving  torward  as  one  army?  {He  was  able  to  take 
over  more  territory  more  quickly,  and  also  to  ensure  that  Riel  and 
his  followers  should  not  escape  him) 

6.  “The  railway  had  to  be  built,  and  so  it  was  built.”  Why 
did  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  decide  that  the  railway  had  to 
be  built.^ 

7.  What  was  the  “Pacific  Scandal”?  Why  was  Macdonald 
unable  to  keep  his  promise  to  build  the  railway  within  ten  years? 

8.  Who  were  the  men  who  formed  the  company  that 
completed  the  railway?  How  did  the  government  help? 

9.  What  caused  many  people  to  change  their  minds  about 
the  wisdom  of  having  spent  so  much  money  on  the  building 
of  the  railroad? 

10.  List  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  duties  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to-day.  What  is  the  motto  of  the 
Mounties,  and  what  does  it  mean? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Early  development  in  western  Canada  is  combined  with  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
from  1874  to  modern  times  in  M.  E.  Ritchie’s  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  The  narrative  is  direct  and  simple  and  is 
illustrated  with  attractive  line  drawings. 

The  Mounties  by  Anne  I.  Grierson  is  a longer,  more  casual 
account,  filled  with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  It  includes 
the  events  of  the  North-West  Rebellion,  the  Yukon  gold  rush, 
and  the  modern  work  and  methods  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

In  Scarlet  and  Plain  Clothes'^  by  T.  M.  Longstreth  is  made  up 
of  stories  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  based  on  the 
actual  records  of  the  Force.  Mounty  in  a Jeep  by  the  same  author 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  insight  into  the  modern  training 
scheme  of  this  efficient  body  of  police  and  the  descriptions  of 
its  work  in  far-flung  communities  to-day.  In  Northern  Trail 
Adventure  by  West  Lathrop,  a mysterious  boy  who  calls 
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himself  an  Eskimo,  and  a young  corporal  of  the  R.C.M.P.  are 
thrown  together  and  make  a long  journey  through  the  Lost 
Lands  of  the  Mackenzie  River  district,  neither  of  them  knowing 
why  the  other  is  there.  The  picture  of  the  work  of  the  R.C.M.P. 
in  the  north  is  fairly  accurate.  Muriel  Denison’s  popular 
Susannah,  A Little  Girl  With  the  Moimties  tells  of  a small  girl 
placed  in  the  care  of  a “Mountie”  uncle  in  Regina;  she  is  fired 
with  a desire  to  join  the  Force  on  her  own  account,  and  finally 
wins  her  red  coat  by  helping  to  bring  in  a “wanted”  man. 

The  causes  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  and  the  skirmishes 
between  the  Government  troops  and  the  Metis  and  Indians 
are  related  by  an  eye-witness  of  these  events,  Howard  Angus 
Kennedy,  in  his  booklet  The  North-West  Rebellion.  The  actual 
details  of  the  fighting  form  the  major  portion  of  the  narrative 
and  should  be  exciting  enough  for  young  readers  of  Canadian 
history.  There  is  a more  general  account  of  this  period  in  Pages 
From  Canada  s Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie  and  Helen  Palk  (pages 
368  to  399). 

Chapter  24  of  Louise  Hall  Tharp’s  Company  of  Adventurers 
describes  the  new  era  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  under 
Donald  Smith,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
latter  in  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Adrian 
Macdonald  in  Canadian  Portraits'^  writes  of  the  varied  life  of 
Donald  Smith  and  of  how  it  was  linked  with  the  history  of 
Canada  through  his  work  as  Commissioner  of  the  Red  River 
District  in  the  days  of  rebellion  and  as  a builder  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (chapter  9).  Strathcona’s  biography  also 
appears  in  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  by  W.  J.  Karr 
(chapter  48) . An  excellent  account  of  his  active  life  is  given  by 
Howard  Angus  Kennedy  in  Lord  Strathcona^. 


/ 
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The  Growth  of  the  West 


(Pages  328  to  337) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 


land  company 
section 
file  a claim 


homestead  township 

irrigation  poplar  bluff 

fire-guard 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Secure  pupil  reports  of  true  pioneer  stories  related  to 
them  by  their  families  and  friends.  Compare  or  contrast  these 
with  the  story  of  Peter  Polznay’s  grandfather. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  new  services,  public  buildings,  stores, 
professions,  etc.,  made  necessary  by  the  vast  influx  of  settlers 
to  the  Canadian  West. 

3.  Draw  a picture  of  the  scene  described  in  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  333. 

4.  Base  a sand-table  activity  on  the  third  paragraph  of 
page  336. 

5.  Let  the  pupils  draw  a labelled  large  scale  map  of  their 
local  community  (or  immediate  neighbourhood,  if  urban). 
Individual  pupils  might  also  be  asked  to  label  the  location  of 
their  own  homes,  and  by  reference  to  the  map  to  describe  the 
route  each  follows  between  school  and  home. 

6.  The  coats-of-arms  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  appear 
on  page  3 37.  Prepare  a poster  showing  the  coats-of-arms  of 
the  nine  other  provinces  clustered  about  the  coat-of-arms  of 
your  own  province. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  was  the  “key”  that  opened  the  Canadian  West 
to  settlement?  Which  part  of  western  North  America  was 
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settled  first — the  United  States  or  Canada?  What  reason  can 
you  give?  {Earlier  building  of  American  railv)ays;  the  greater 
accessibility  of  the  American  plains.) 

2.  How  did  the  Dominion  government  set  about  attracting 
settlers  to  the  Canadian  West? 

3.  Explain  how  a settler  could  become  owner  of  a farm 
under  the  homestead  system. 

4.  How  were  lands  in  the  North-West  Territories  marked 
out? 

5 . What  were  some  of  the  problems  of  early  farmers  in  the 
West?  Tell  how  some  of  these  problems  have  been  lessened. 

6.  Why  did  Peter  Polznay’s  grandfather  come  to  Canada? 
Tell  in  your  own  words  why  he  did  not  want  to  return  to  the 
Old  Land. 

7.  What  do  people  in  Western  Canada  mean  by  a “poplar 
bluff”?  Describe  saskatoon  bushes.  What  other  wild  berries 
grew  on  the  Polznay  farm?  Why  did  Grandfather’s  parents 
plough  a strip  around  the  site  of  their  home?  Why  did  they  use 
oxen  instead  of  horses? 

8.  Why  did  Grandfather’s  parents  finally  begin  to  get 
better  crops?  What  else  happened  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  farm? 

9.  Why  were  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
created?  When  did  this  happen?  What  government  passed  the 
law  that  made  them  provinces?  {The  Canadian  government,  not 
the  British;  the  British  North  America  Act  provided  for  the 
addition  of  provinces  by  Dominion  legislation.)  What  is  the 
capital  of  each  province? 

10.  What  is  our  duty  to  new  Canadians? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Canadian  West  by  D.  J.  Dickie  is  a mine  of  information 
about  the  western  provinces,  with  actual  events  interspersed 
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with  social  history  and  pioneer  life.  The  index  is  usually 
necessary  for  tracing  particular  topics. 

The  life  of  the  hero  missionary  of  the  Canadian  West,  Father 
Lacombe,  spans  the  history  of  the  West  between  the  settlement 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  coming  of  the  railway  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  The  story  of  this  missionary  is  told 
by  Howard  Angus  Kennedy  in  Father  Lacombe^  and  by  Adrian 
Macdonald  in  Canadian  Portraits'^  (chapter  10).  The  missionary 
heroes  of  northern  and  western  Canada  form  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  fascinating  sections  of  Pages  From  Canada’s  Story 
by  D.  J.  Dickie  and  Helen  Palk  (pages  400  to  419). 

The  contrast  between  the  Indian  way  of  life  and  the  en- 
croaching white  man’s  civilization  of  steel  and  town  in  the 
early  days  of  the  West  is  vividly  portrayed  in  Shannon  Garst’s 
Sitting  Bull,  the  story  of  the  great  Sioux  chief  who  fled  to 
Canada  with  his  tribe  rather  than  face  life  on  a reservation 
provided  by  the  white  man. 

Clare  Bice’s  stories  of  a boy  on  a prairie  farm  and  of  a visit 
to  the  Calgary  stampede  in  Across  Canada  (pages  44  to  73), 
convey  the  atmosphere  of  the  Canadian  West.  Wild  life  in  the 
Alberta  mountains  forms  the  background  to  the  strange  friend- 
ship between  a dog  and  a wolf  as  told  in  Wilderness  Champion 
by  Joseph  W.  Lippincott.  Rolling  Wheels  by  Katharine  Gray, 
although  American  in  setting,  has  the  essence  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  in  any  country.  It  is  a tale  of  the  long,  heroic  trek  from 
Indiana  to  California  of  pioneers  who  left  civilization  behind 
to  explore  “farther  west”,  and  shows  both  the  romance  and 
hardship  of  pioneer  life. 


“Growing  Up” 

(Pages  33S  to  346) 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  “Under  his  leadership  the  young  Dominion  had  made 
great  progress.”  Develop  as  complete  a list  as  possible  in 
chronological  order  of  the  events  of  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald’s 
life  as  described  in  The  Story  of  Canada. 

2.  Prepare  a “24th  of  May''  poster  on  Queen  Victoria  in 
three  parts  labelled  “1837”,  “1867”,  and  “1897”  respectively. 

3.  Relate  World  War  I to  the  community  through  class 
discussion  of  any  local  memorials,  any  easily  secured  reports 
brought  from  relatives,  or  any  well-known  changes  brought 
about  in  the  community  by  the  war. 

4.  Secure  reports  regarding  any  local  recipients  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  or  other  World  War  I decorations. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  List  the  most  important  changes  that  took  place  while 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  prime  minister  of  Canada. 

2.  What  change  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Tory  party 
What  was  the  new  name  of  the  Reform  party,  or  “Grits”? 
(The  Liberal  Party.) 

3.  The  dates  for  three  important  events  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  were  1837,  1867,  and  1897.  What  impor- 
tance has  each  of  these  three  dates  in  Canadian  history? 

4.  Why  did  the  crowds  in  London  give  such  a roaring 
welcome  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier? 

5 . Tell  in  your  own  words  how  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  explained 
his  praise  of  Great  Britain  to  the  people  of  France. 

6.  Give  five  reasons  why  we  speak  of  the  period  from 
1896  to  1911  as  the  “Golden  Age  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.” 
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7.  What  was  the  Boer  War  and  when  did  it  begin? 

8.  How  many  Canadian  troops  went  overseas  during 
World  War  I? 

9.  How  did  the  Canadian  forces  save  the  Allied  armies  at 
the  battle  of  Ypres? 

10.  Compare  the  combat  airplanes  of  World  War  I with 
those  of  to-day.  Name  three  Canadian  “aces”  of  World  War  I. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Supplementary  to  this  chapter  is  the  section,  “The  Young 
Dominion”  in  Pages  from  Canada’s  Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie  and 
Helen  Palk  (pages  420  to  43  3)  with  its  brief  study  of  Canada 
under  the  regime  of  Laurier  and  Canada’s  part  in  World  War  I. 

A complete  picture  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  is  given  in 
T.  G.  Marquis’s  biography,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier*.  Chapter  17 
of  George  H.  Locke’s  Builders  of  the  Canadian  Commonavealth* 
deals  more  with  the  political  events  of  the  time  than  with 
Laurier’s  personal  life.  This  is  also  true  of  the  chapter  in 
W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  (chapter  50). 
Here  Laurier’s  political  life  is  traced  from  the  North-West 
Rebellion  to  his  defeat  on  Reciprocity.  Adrian  Macdonald’s 
Canadian  Portraits*  is  interesting  for  its  emphasis  on  Laurier’s 
early  life  and  personality  and  his  place  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebrations.  A short,  simple  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  to  be  found  in  Lome  J.  Henry’s  book  of  biographies, 
Canadians  (pages  45  to  52). 

In  the  chapter  on  Canada’s  war  premier.  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
in  W.  J.  Karr’s  Explorers,  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  (chapter  52), 
Canada’s  part  in  World  War  I is  reviewed.  An  account  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  its  method  of  administration,  and  its  work 
is  also  given.  An  extract  from  a speech  of  Sir  Robert  Borden’s 
in  Builders  of  the  Canadian  Commonwealth*  (chapter  32), 
surveys  events  from  Confederation  to  World  War  1.  A bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  included. 
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Canada  Comes  of  Age 


(Pages  347  to  356) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

peace  conference  nation 

British  Commonwealth  rationing 


nation 


League  of  Nations 
empire 

Imperial  War  Cabinet 


ofNations 


uranium 


convoy 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Under  the  heading  “The  Duties  of  a Citizen,”  tabulate 
such  obligations  as  the  following:  to  obey  the  law,  to  vote  in 
all  elections,  to  know  the  story  of  his  country,  to  honour  the 
king  (flag,  etc.),  to  defend  his  country,  etc. 

2.  Make  a list  of  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
locate  them  on  the  globe.  Indicate  those  that  are  also  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  or  Empire. 

3.  Secure  reports  on  how  the  local  community  helped  to 
win  World  War  II.  Include  also  stories  about  local  recipients 
of  World  War  II  decorations. 

4.  Discuss  significance  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  Dedica- 
tion (preceding  the  Foreword)  to  The  Story  of  Canada. 

5.  Extend  (or  prepare)  the  time  line  to  the  present  day. 

6.  Discuss  map  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
to-day  (See  illustration.) 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  We  say  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  to-day  are 
independent  nations.  Explain  the  statement  in  the  story:  “But 
Canada  and  the  United  States  secured  their  independence  by 
different  means.” 
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2.  List  briefly  four  changes,  each  of  which  marked  another 
step  towards  Canadian  nationhood. 

3.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  answer  to  the  question  at 
the  beginning  of  page  351. 

4.  What  was  the  League  of  Nations?  Give  one  reason  why 
the  United  States  did  not  join  the  League. 

5.  What  new  world  organization  for  peace  was  set  up 
towards  the  close  of  World  War  II?  Is  the  United  States  a 
member  of  this  organization? 

6.  What  did  the  Statute  of  Westminster  say  and  when 
was  it  passed? 

7.  Who  made  the  decision  that  brought  Canada  into  World 
War  II?  On  what  date  did  Canada  go  to  war? 

8.  Why  did  President  Roosevelt  speak  of  Canada  as  the 
“airdrome  of  democracy”? 

9.  What  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy? 

10.  How  did  Canadians  at  home  help  in  World  War  II? 

What  was  meant  by  “rationing”?  Why  is  it  true  that  “.  . . the 
importance  of  the  Dominion’s  mineral  wealth  is  now  greater 
than  ever”? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Canada’s  place  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
her  part  in  World  War  II  are  presented  briefly  and  simply  in 
Pages  From  Canada  s Story  by  D.  J.  Dickie  and  Helen  Palk 
(pages  434  to  450). 

In  Charters  of  Our  Freedom^  Reginald  G.  Trotter  has  given 
a simple  definition  of  the  Commonwealth  and  has  included  an 
extract  from  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (pages  107  to  13  3). 

We  Are  Canadian  Citizens  by  C.  C.  Goldring  is  a uselul  book 
on  civics  for  Canadian  children.  Partial  contents:  community 
life  and  some  of  its  institutions;  safety;  the  government  of 
schools;  local  government;  taxes;  the  government  of  a province; 
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the  government  of  Canada;  the  British  Empire;  the  League  ot 
Nations;  citizenship  in  a democracy. 


Cornerstone  of  Empire 

(Pages  557  to  371) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

trawl  line  outport 

dory  marker  buoy 

smelter  French  shore 

fishing  admiral  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
commission  of  government 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Develop  the  “jig-saw”  puzzle  activity  outlined  on  page 
79  of  this  Manual  to  include  Newfoundland. 

2.  Produce  “The  Voice  of  Newfoundland”. 

3.  Circulate  pictures  and  illustrated  booklet  of  New- 
foundland. 

4.  Secure  a road  map  of  Newfoundland  (e.g.,  from  Imperial 
Oil,  Limited)  for  bulletin  board  display.  Point  out  highways, 
steamship  routes,  settlement  concentrated  along  the  coasts. 
Using  scale  of  miles,  estimate  distances,  e.g.,  by  rail  from 
Port  aux  Basques  to  St.  John’s. 

5.  Prepare  a time-line  covering  the  story  of  Newfoundland 
as  told  on  pages  366  to  371. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  List  the  Canadian  provinces  in  the  order  in  which  they 
entered  Confederation.  Write  the  year  of  entry  opposite  each. 

2.  What  are  the  three  main  industries  of  Newfoundland? 
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pithead 

codfish 

deep-sea  fisherman 
depression 


3.  What  is  the  chief  use  to  which  Newfoundland’s  forests 
are  put?  Where  is  most  of  this  product  sent? 

4.  Describe  a trawl  line.  What  kind  of  fish  is  caught  on  it? 
What  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  along  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland? 

5.  Waere  is  the  iron  mining  centre  in  Newfoundland? 
Why  is  coal  not  shipped  to  Newfoundland  so  that  the  smelting 
of  the  iron  ore  may  be  done  there? 

6.  Describe  the  route  by  which  most  travellers  pass  between 
St.  John’s  and  the  mainland,  naming  the  chief  centres  on 
the  way. 

7.  List  the  most  important  imports  of  Newfoundland. 
What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Labrador? 

8.  Tell  in  your  own  words  what  was  meant  by  “the 
French  shore.”  “.  . . for  almost  a century  the  settlement  of 
Newfoundland  was  blocked  in  every  way  possible.”  Explain. 

9.  Tell  why  Newfoundland’s  position  on  the  map  makes 
her  an  important  outpost  in  the  defence  of  North  America. 

10.  Review  of  names  of  places  (Units  24-30):  Sarnia, 
Rupert’s  Land,  Fort  Garry,  Fort  Macleod,  Batoche,  Fort 
Carlton,  Calgary,  Qu’Appelle,  Swift  Current,  Frog  Lake, 
Duck  Lake,  Battleford,  Edmonton,  Craigellachie,  Regina, 
Klondike  River,  Yukon,  Cobalt,  Sudbury,  Kootenay,  North- 
West  Territories,  Gander,  Corner  Brook,  Avalon  Peninsula, 
Conception  Bay,  Sydney,  Bell  Island,  Port  aux  Basques, 
Torbay,  Goose  Bay,  Ferryland,  Cape  Race,  Placentia  Bay, 
St.  John’s,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Stephenville,  Argentia. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Newfoundland  by  Lois  Donaldson  sketches  the  history  and 
industries  of  this  province  with  pictures  on  every  page.  Canada 
and  Her  Neighbours  by  Griffith  Taylor  and  others  conveys  a 
good  deal  of  information  briefly  and  in  a very  simple  style  with 
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excellent  photographs  and  suggestions  for  fuither  study  (pages 
175  to  179). 

There  are  two  comprehensive  geographies  that  contain 
material  on  Newfoundland  and  Labrador — The  New  Canadian 
School  Geography  by  George  A.  Cornish  (chapter  2 3)  and 
Social  Studies  for  Canadians,  vol.  1 (chapter  17),  by  George  A. 
Cornish  and  Selwyn  H.  Dewdney.  The  former  gives  its  infor- 
mation compactly  under  such  headings  as  “Surface”,  “Climate”, 
“Industries”,  etc.  The  latter  is  written  in  a more  narrative 
style  with  interesting  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  story  of  the  fisher  folk  who  live  on  the  rugged  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  who  day  by  day  courageously  match 
their  strength  and  wits  with  storm,  fog,  and  treacherous  ice 
is  told  in  Billy  Topsail  by  Norman  Duncan.  Billy  Topsail  and  Co. 
is  a sequel.  Jorley  O’Hagen  belonged  to  a family  of  men  who 
had  fished  off  the  Grand  Banks  time  out  of  mind  but  Jorley 
hated  fishing;  in  Out  of  the  Net  Mary  D.  Edmonds  has  an 
exciting  tale  to  tell  and  she  paints  a sympathetic  picture  of  a 
modern  boy  of  Newfoundland. 

In  Genevieve  Fox’s  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  boys  and  girls  will 
find  true  adventure  and  achievement  and  will  explore  Labrador 
with  Grenfell  himself.  They  will  also  want  to  read  Grenfell’s 
Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan  in  which  Dr.  Grenfell,  dashing  over  the 
snow  with  his  dog  train,  suddenly  finds  himself  marooned  on 
an  ice-floe.  A short  biographical  sketch  is  included. 


The  Story  of  Travel 


(Pages  372  to  383) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

bateau 


Durham  boat  schooner 

York  boat  paddle-steamer 

bush-pilot  forest  fire  patrol 


carrying  place 
corduroy  roads 


ACTIVITIES 

1 . Draw  a mural  depicting  The  Story  of  Travel  in  Canada, 
labelling  approximate  dates. 

2.  Invite  informal  reports  from  the  pupils  about  canoe 
trips,  portaging,  etc.  Give  attention  to  weight  and  nature  of 
equipment  carried.  Compare  with  probable  equipment  of 
fur  trader. 

3.  Secure  informal  reports  from  pupils  who  have  travelled 
through  canals.  Give  special  attention  to  description  of  locks, 
how  operated,  purpose  of,  etc. 

4.  The  teacher  sketches  on  the  blackboard  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  an  imaginary  scene  showing  two  levels  of  water 
separated  by  sloping  land.  The  class  is  a group  of  engineers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  planning  a means  of  bringing  vessels 
from  one  level  of  water  to  the  other.  With  chalk  and  eraser, 
the  principle  of  canal  locks  is  developed. 

5.  A group  of  pupils  is  travelling  by  steamer  from  Quebec 
to  Fort  William.  They  make  a list  in  order  of  all  the  main 
bodies  of  water,  and  give  the  names  of  two  of  the  main  canals, 
through  which  they  pass. 

6.  The  pupils  might  suggest  items  to  include  on  “bills  or 
lading”  for  freight  trains  out  of  Regina,  Sudbury,  Toronto, 
Windsor,  Sydney,  Vancouver,  etc. 
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7.  By  comparing  the  map  on  page  383  with  a globe,  make 
out  “airline  tickets”  showing  the  main  stopovers  possible 
en  route  from  Winnipeg  to  Australia,  Montreal  to  Trinidad, 
Vancouver  to  England,  etc. 

8.  Discussblackboard  map  of  Canada  showing  main  rail- 
ways in  1885.  {See  illustration.) 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Canada  has  a wonderful  network  of  inland  waterways; 
why,  then,  did  the  interior  of  Canada  remain  unknown  for 
many  years  after  the  first  explorers  reached  our  shores? 
What  was  the  chief  method  of  travel  by  which  the  interior 
was  finally  explored? 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  following  and  tell  where  each  was 
used:  bateau,  Durham  boat,  York  boat. 

3.  Give  two  important  reasons  why  the  settlement  of 
Ontario  led  to  the  building  of  canals?  {Trade  and  defence) 
Tell  where  four  important  canals  were  dug,  and  explain  why 
each  was  needed.  Study  the  map  on  page  140.  What  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto? 
What  was  the  Chignecto  Ship  Railway? 

4.  What  was  the  advantage  of  the  steamship  over  the  sailing 
vessel?  Why  did  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  need  to 
find  other  ways  of  travel  than  by  water? 

5.  What  name  was  given  to  the  kind  of  road  you  see  in 
the  illustration  on  page  380?  How  was  it  built? 

6.  Why  is  it  true  that  the  invention  of  the  steam  locomotive 
was  even  more  important  to  Canada  than  the  invention  of 
the  steamship? 

7.  It  takes  250  freight  cars,  each  holding  2,000  bushels,  to 
carry  as  much  wheat  as  one  large  lake  freighter.  What  is  one 
reason,  then,  why  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  carry  freight  by 
water  than  by  rail? 
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8.  Make  a list  of  all  the  different  means  by  which  you  could 
travel  to-day  from  Toronto  to  Halifax.  Which  would  take  the 
shortest  time? 

9.  Why  do  you  think  the  invention  of  the  airplane  was  of 
especial  importance  in  the  Story  of  Travel  within  Canada? 
Explain  also  the  last  sentence  on  page  383. 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  (Units  23-31);  John  A. 
Macdonald,  George  Etienne  Cartier,  Charles  Tupper,  Leonard 
Tilley,  George  Brown,  Alexander  T.  Galt,  D’Arcy  McGee, 
Louis  Riel,  Thomas  Scott,  Gabriel  Dumont,  Chief  Crowfoot, 
Chief  Poundmaker,  Chief  Big  Bear,  General  Middleton,  Lord 
DufFerin,  Donald  Smith,  George  Stephen,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Robert  Borden,  “Billy”  Bishop,  Alan  McLeod,  Colonel  W.  G. 
Barker,  John  Guy,  Sir  George  Calvert,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Canoe  to  Air-liner  by  Margaret  Mason  Shaw  lives  up  to  its 
secondary  title  as  “the  story  of  transportation  in  Canada”. 
It  covers  the  material  in  this  chapter  but  includes  a greater 
variety  of  ways  of  travel.  Accompanying  the  written  des- 
criptions are  line  drawings  that  would  be  valuable  for  project 
work.  Edwin  C.  Guillet’s  Pioneer  Travel*  deals  with  trans- 
portation in  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  Indian  canoes  and 
trails  through  various  stages  of  road  construction,  navigation, 
etc.,  to  the  forming  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in 
1918.  Howard  Angus  Kennedy’s  little  booklet.  Our  Travel 
Ways,  is  a running  commentary  on  early  transportation  in 
Canada  and  makes  interesting  reading. 

The  early  exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  commerce, 
canals,  the  kinds  of  industries  that  have  grown  up  on  their 
shores  and  the  types  of  vessels  that  sail  their  waters  are 
described  and  pictured  in  Our  Inland  Seas:  The  Great  Lakes  by 
J.  H.  Zimmerman  and  F.  F.  Bright.  A companion  to  this  is 
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The  Great  River  and  The  Great  Lakes  by  Joseph  M.  Scott,  which 
though  duplicating  some  of  the  material  in  Our  Inland  Seas: 
The  Great  Lakes,  contains  otherwise  scarce  information  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Full-page  lithographs  and  line  drawings 
illustrate  The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  Marie  E.  Gilchrist. 
This  tells  the  story  of  the  history,  geology,  and  geography  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  ships  which  have  sailed  this  great 
waterway  from  birch  canoes  to  the  modern  freighters  which 
pass  through  the  Soo  Canal  laden  with  grain,  timber,  and 
iron  ore. 

Paddle-to-the-Sea  by  H.  C.  Holling  is  an  unusual  book  that 
tells  of  the  journey  of  an  Indian  toy  canoe  from  Lake  Nipigon, 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
sea.  Mr.  Holling  provides  full-page  coloured  illustrations  and 
maps  that  are  works  of  art;  marginal  black-and-white  drawings 
give  the  mechanics  of  the  trip  and  accurate  pictures  of  docks, 
canals,  freighters,  and  details  of  each  lake. 


Food  for  the  World 

(Pages  384  to  394) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

mixed  farming 

poultry  farming 

fertilizer 

wheat  rust 

cradle 

threshing 

reforestation 

separator 

freighters 


dairy  farming 
live-stock 
spring  wheat 
coarse  grains 
flail 

wind  erosion 
contour  ploughing 
receiving  hopper 


truck  farming 
crop  rotation 
fall  wheat 
scythe 
combine 
water  erosion 
grain  elevator 
terminal  elevators 
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ACTIVITIES 

1.  Sand-table  activity:  a typical  farm  of  the  local  province, 
stressing  such  details  as  crop  rotation,  contour  ploughing, 
forest  cover  on  steep  slopes. 

2.  Hold  a poster  competition  on  the  topic  “Save  Our  Soil!” 
(The  initials  “S.O.S.”  might  be  featured.) 

3.  Dramatize  informally  “Wheat  Begins  to  Move,”  pages 
391-4,  making  use  of  a narrator  for  the  descriptive  paragraphs. 

4.  Design  “Growing  Season  Calendars”  for  selected  crops, 
indicating  the  approximate  dates  for  the  various  related  farming 
activities.  (The  treatment  will  be  fuller  in  rural  areas.) 

5.  Prepare  an  illustrated  agricultural  map  of  the  Dominion, 
limiting  the  detail  to  the  information  supplied  in  the  text. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  is  meant  by  mixed  farming?  By  dairy  farming? 
By  truck  farming?  Name  three  other  kinds  of  farming  carried 
on  in  Canada. 

2.  Why  is  the  western  farmer  more  likely  to  go  in  for 
wheat  farming  than  the  farmer  in  central  Canada?  Why  do  you 
think  mixed  farming  is  becoming  more  common  in  the  Cana- 
dian West? 

3.  What  are  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  doing  each 
of  the  following  jobs  on  the  farm?  {a)  cutting  grain;  {b)  thresh- 
ing; (r)  spraying;  {d)  milking;  {e)  separating;  (/*)  drawing- 
farm  implements.  List  as  many  other  ways  as  you  can  in 
which  life  on  farms  has  been  changed.  {Electricity;  automobile; 
telephone;  radio;  paved  and  improved  highways;  rnodern  plumbing 
and  heating;  etc.) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “crop  rotation”  and  why  is  it  used? 

5.  “Erosion”  comes  from  a Latin  word  meaning  “to 
gnaw”.  What  do  we  mean  by  “soil  erosion”?  Name  two  kinds 
of  soil  erosion.  {Wind,  water.) 
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6.  What  methods  are  being  used  in  Canada  to  fight  wind 
erosion  of  the  soil?  How  does  water  erosion  take  place?  How 
can  water  erosion  be  fought  on  (a)  the  steepest  slopes;  (I?)  more 
gradual  slopes;  (r)  gently  sloping  land? 

7.  Explain  “spring”  wheat,  “fall”  wheat,  wheat  “rust”. 
What  was  the  great  advantage  of  Marquis  wheat  over  earlier 
kinds?  Name  six  more  recent  kinds  of  wheat. 

8.  Suppose  a train-load  of  wheat  sets  out  from  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  and  is  routed  down  the  Great  Lakes,  going  via 
Prescott  to  Montreal.  Describe  the  journey  of  the  wheat  by 
rail,  lake,  river,  and  canal. 

9.  From  which  port,  or  ports,  would  wheat  grown  in  the 
Peace  River  Valley  probably  be  shipped  overseas?  From  which 
ports  would  wheat  grown  in  northern  Manitoba  be  shipped? 
From  reading  this  story  can  you  think  of  one  very  good  reason 
why  so  many  railways  have  been  built  in  Canada? 

10.  Review  of  names  of  persons  (Unit  32):  David  Fife, 
William  Saunders,  Dr.  Charles  Saunders. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  discoveries  of  “Red  Fife”  and  “Marquis”  wheat  climax 
Blodwen  Davies’  historical  sketch.  The  Story  of  Agriculture^  in 
which  the  drama  of  Canadian  farming  is  linked  with  some  of 
the  main  events  in  Canadian  history.  The  Story  of  Wheat  by 
Donalda  Dickie  is  a brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  wheat- 
growing in  Canada,  covering  transportation,  selling  and  milling 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  aspects.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs.  The  Story  Book  of  Wheat  by  Maude  and  Miska 
Petersham  is  a more  imaginatively  told  account  of  this  great 
product  with  a historical  approach  that  widens  children’s 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Farming  in  the  various  provinces  forms  a separate  section 
under  each  province  in  Canada  and  Her  Neighbours  by  Griffith 
Taylor  and  others. 
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Although  the  scene  is  laid  on  the  American  prairies,  Prairie 
Childrm  by  Gina  Allen  conveys  the  colour  and  sweep  of  the 
wheatfields;  it  includes,  among  its  many  illustrations  of  farm 
life,  the  early  implements  used  for  cutting  wheat. 


Harvest  of  the  Waters 


(Pages  395  to  400) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

inland  fisheries 

banks 

offshore  fishing 

inshore  fishing 

fishing  schooner 

flakes 

codtrap 

school  of  fish 

spring  run 

fish  hatchery 

ACTIVITIES 

conservation 

1.  Permit  informal  reports  from  “pupil-fishermen”.  Give 
attention  to  kinds  and  sizes  of  fish  caught,  time  of  year,  with 
special  reference  to  fish  and  game  regulations. 

2.  Make  a blackboard  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  the 
pupils  have  eaten  recently;  indicate  opposite  each  kind  where  it 
was  probably  caught,  prepared  for  shipping,  and  shipped. 

3.  Bulletin  board  display,  suitably  labelled,  of  various  kinds 
of  commercial  and  game  fish. 

4.  Prepare  a report  on  a government  fish  hatchery — if 
possible,  after  visiting  one. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Why  are  the  fisheries  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “Canada’s 
earliest  industry”.^ 

2.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  rich  fisheries  off  Canada’s 
east  coast. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “offshore  fisheries”.^  By  “inshore 
fisheries”? 
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4.  Give  the  names  of  two  kinds  of  fish  caught  on  the  off- 
shore fisheries,  and  the  names  of  eight  kinds  of  fish  taken  on  the 
inshore  fisheries  along  Canada’s  Atlantic  coast. 

5.  Describe  how  seals  are  taken  by  the  Newfoundland 
sealing  vessels.  What  are  these  seals  used  for? 

6.  Where  are  the  Pacific  fisheries?  What  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fish  caught  on  them?  Name  three  other  kinds  of  fish  taken 
on  the  Pacific  fisheries. 

7.  Tell  the  life  story  of  the  salmon.  About  how  old  are  the 
salmon  that  are  caught  in  the  spring  “runs”  each  year? 

8.  Why  is  it  true  that  “every  province  produces  a share  of 
the  Dominion’s  annual  harvest  of  fish”? 

9.  Name  two  ways  in  which  man  has  “spoiled  his  fishing”. 

10.  Name  three  ways  in  which  our  governments  are  trying 

to  help  us  to  conserve  our  fisheries. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

A good  general  account  of  Canada’s  fishing  industry  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Story  of  Canada  s Coastal  Fisheries  by  Myra  C. 
Vernon.  The  text  is  simple  and  direct  and  is  supplemented  by 
accurate  and  attractive  illustrations. 

Canadian  fishermen  and  the  fish  they  catch  are  described  in 
Social  Studies  for  Canadians,  vol.  1 by  George  A.  Cornish  and 
Selwyn  Dewdney  (chapter  2) . There  is  a generous  amount  of 
information  on  British  Columbia  salmon  and  Newfoundland 
sealing  in  chapters  16  and  17  respectively. 

A Pacific  salmon  tells  its  own  life  story  in  Canadian  Geography 
for  funiors  by  George  A.  Cornish.  The  habits  of  the  species  and 
the  different  branches  of  the  salmon  fishing  industry  in  British 
Columbia  are  described  (chapter  3) . 

The  photographs  and  diagrams  and  suggestions  for  projects 
in  Canada  and  Her  Neighbours  by  Griffith  Taylor  and  others, 
increase  the  value  of  the  information  on  fishing  given  in  the 
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chapters  on  the  Maritimes  and  British  Columbia  (chapters 
2 and  6) . 

One  of  the  stories  in  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts’  The  Feet 
of  the  Furtive^  is  a magnificent  description  of  the  spring  run  of 
the  king  salmon  in  a New  Brunswick  river. 

There  is  a deep  feeling  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sea  in  Jorys 
Cove  by  Clare  Bice,  a quietly  told  story  of  a young  boy  in  a 
fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  illustrations 
are  informative  on  the  occupation  and  the  character  of  the 
fisher-folk.  The  young  hero  in  Roderick  L.  Haig-Brown’s 
Saltwater  Summer'^  goes  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  not  only  learns 
about  boats  and  fishing  but  he  learns  how  to  judge  other  people 
and  most  of  all  he  learns  about  himself.  The  classic  of  the 
Grand  Banks  is  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous"^.  Here 
the  spoiled  son  of  an  American  millionaire  find  himself  on  a 
Grand  Banks  fishing  schooner  and  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  is  changed. 


The  New  Fur  Trade 

(Pages  401  to  406) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

fur  traders’  preserve  trap  line  fur  farms 

platinum  fox  Hudson  seal 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Picture-study  based  on  illustration  on  page  402.  (Proba- 
ble location  of  cabin;  method  of  travel;  clothing;  construction  of 
cabin;  time  of  year;  what  trapper  will  do  with  furs.) 

2.  Collect  or  prepare  a bulletin  board  display  showing 
Canada’s  chief  fur-bearing  animals. 
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3.  From  a local  furrier,  government  bulletins,  or  other  out- 
side reading,  secure  a group  report  on  hov^  raw  furs  are  pro- 
cessed, made  into  garments,  and  marketed. 

4.  Discuss  a blackboard  map  of  a typical  “trap  line.” 
(5^^  illustration) 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  We  learn  in  the  story  that  “the  value  of  the  furs  now 
shipped  out  of  Canada  each  year  is  almost  a hundred  times  as 
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great  as  it  was  during  the  days  of  the  coureurs  de  hois’'.  To-day, 
however,  there  are  many  exports  whose  value  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  furs.  Some  of  these  are  newsprint,  wheat,  and 
minerals.  Why  was  the  fur  trade  the  chief  industry  of  New 
France? 

2.  How  did  the  coureurs  de  hois  help  to  open  up  Canada? 

3.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  this  sentence: 
“Furs  were  responsible  for  the  exploration  of  Canada,  but 
farming  for  its  settlement.” 

4.  History  has  proved  that  wild  life  is  scarce  where  people 
are  plentiful.  Since  there  are  now  over  thirteen  and  one-half 
million  people  living  in  Canada,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  a plentiful  supply  of  wild  fur-bearing  animals 
in  the  Dominion?  In  what  part  of  Canada  are  most  of  these 
animals  to  be  found?  What  other  valuable  products  have  been 
found  in  this  area? 

5.  During  what  part  of  each  year  is  most  trapping  carried 
on?  Why? 

6.  List  the  names  of  six  important  Canadian  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  furs  of  which  animal  have  the  greatest  total  value? 

7.  Where  do  white  fox  furs  come  from?  Where  do  most 
“black  and  silver”  fox  furs  come  from? 

8.  Who  were  the  first  Canadian  fur  farmers?  Why  did 
they  keep  the  live  animals  which  they  caught  during  the 
summer?  What  two  kinds  of  furs  are  usually  raised  on  fur  farms? 

9.  Give  two  uses  to  which  furs  are  put.  What  has  Canada’s 
climate  to  do  with  her  fur  production? 

10.  What  is  usually  used  instead  of  fur  to  make  warm  winter 
clothing?  Does  it  come  from  an  animal  or  from  a plant?  Why 
is  it  less  expensive  than  fur? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  life  of  the  trapper  of  the  present  day,  the  animals  he 
traps,  and  his  methods  of  capture  are  described  in  Social  Studies 
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for  Canadians,  vol.  1,  by  George  A.  Cornish  and  Selwyn  H. 
Dewdney  (chapter  1).  Canadian  Geography  for  funiors  by 
George  A.  Cornish  (chapter  1)  gives  the  information  in  story 
form  and  with  a diagram  of  a trap  for  catching  small  animals. 

Based  upon  the  actual  diary  of  an  eighteen-year-old  trapper, 
Trap-lines  North*  by  Stephen  W.  Meader  tells  how  Jim  Vander- 
beck  managed  his  father’s  trap-lines  during  a hard  winter  in 
the  Canadian  woods. 

Fur-trapping,  snowshoeing,  and  dog-sledding  become  the 
daily  round  of  two  children  who  move  from  the  city  to  northern 
Ontario  in  Adventure  North,  by  Kathrene  Pinkerton.  A sequel. 
Fox  Island,  tells  how  the  same  family  starts  a fur  farm  and  has 
adventures  involving  a fur  thief  and  the  R.C.M.P. 

A straightforward,  factual  account  of  the  life  of  the  Canadian 
beaver  is  found  in  The  Life  Story  of  the  Beaver  by  G.  M.  Vevers. 
The  illustrations  are  full  of  interest  and  information.  The 
animal  stories  of  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  are  faithful  pictures 
of  animal  life  in  the  northern  woods.  Among  those  available 
are  The  Feet  of  the  Furtive*,  Wisdom  of  the  Wilderness*,  and 
Red  Fox*. 


Buried  Treasure 

(Pages  407  to  414) 


VOCABULARY  LIST 

Canadian  Shield 
gold  dust 
nugget 
vein 

seam  (of  coal) 
pipe-line 


gold  rush 
stake  a claim 
diamond  drill 
asbestos 
tar-sands 


panning 

strike 

record  a claim 
ore 

“new”  north 
pitchblende 
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ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a list  of  as  many  communities  in  your  province 
as  you  can  which  had  their  beginning  in  some  form  of  mining 
activity.  Discuss  whether  this  activity  is  still  carried  on,  and 
why  or  why  not. 

2.  Organize  a class  discussion  on  prospecting  as  a career. 

3.  Drawing  their  information  from  outside  reading,  have 
pupils  prepare  a sketch  of  a mine  or  oil-well  in  cross-section. 

4.  Chart  as  many  uses  as  possible  to  which  six  of  Canada’s 
mineral  products  are  put. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Write  in  one  column  the  names  of  six  different  minerals 
found  in  Canada.  Then  write  beside  each  the  names  of  the 
places  in  Canada  where  it  is  found,  according  to  the  story. 

2.  If  the  French  had  known  about  the  gold  in  Northern 
Ontario,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  obtain  it  in 
any  quantity?  Give  your  reason.  If  they  had  travelled  as  far 
as  British  Columbia,  might  they  possibly  have  been  able  to 
get  gold?  Give  your  reason. 

3.  What  are  the  three  chief  areas  of  Canada  in  which 
minerals  are  found? 

4.  What  is  the  Canadian  Shield? 

5.  Tell  briefly  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  a 
prospector;  (b)  staking  a claim;  (r)  a gold  rush;  (d)  panning 
for  gold. 

6.  In  older  days  prospectors  could  search  for  gold  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  What  modern  invention  has  made  it 
possible  to  study  the  rocks  below  the  surface  before  a mine 
shaft  is  sunk?  How  is  this  invention  used? 

7.  In  which  Canadian  provinces  is  coal  found?  If  your 
school  is  heated  with  coal,  where  does  it  come  from?  (Try 
to  find  out.) 
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8.  Which  Canadian  province  is  richest  in  oil? 

9.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mine  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
what  are  its  products?  Of  what  use  are  they? 

10.  Make  a list  of  all  the  reasons  you  can  think  of  why  the 
north  is  important  to  Canada. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Frobisher  and  his  search  for  gold,  Hearne  and  his  search  for 
copper,  the  Indians’  use  of  metals — this  is  some  of  the  historical 
background  of  mining  in  Canada  provided  by  The  Search  for 
Minerals  in  Canada  by  J.  Lewis  Milligan.  It  also  surveys 
Canada’s  mineral  resources. 

The  life  of  the  Canadian  miner  as  described  in  Social  Studies 
for  Canadians,  vol.  1,  by  George  A.  Cornish  and  Selwyn  H. 
Dewdney  (chapter  3)  is  accompanied  by  interesting  diagrams. 
Canada’s  mineral  resources  are  briefly  and  simply  outlined  in 
Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors  by  George  A.  Cornish  (chapter  5) . 

The  historical  background  as  well  as  modern  processes  of 
production  of  aluminum,  asbestos,  nickel,  and  radium  form  the 
subjects  of  Lilian  H.  Strack’s  short,  simply  told  books. 
Aluminum,  Asbestos,  Nickel  and  Radium. 

The  Story  of  Oil  in  Canada  by  Joseph  M.  Scott  gives  all 
necessary  information  on  the  subject.  The  text  is  illuminated 
by  excellent  photographs  and  diagrams. 

The  value  of  gold  and  coal  in  society  to-day  and  in  the  past, 
with  coloured  illustrations  showing  how  they  are  extracted 
from  the  earth,  is  explained  in  The  Story  Book  of  Gold  and 
The  Story  Book  of  Coal  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 

Buried  Sunlight  by  Raymond  E.  Janssen  tells  the  story  of  coal, 
its  origin,  its  uses,  the  kinds  of  coal  and  how  they  are  mined 
by  means  of  a reader-like  text  and  illustrations. 

Golden  North  by  Marie  McPhedran  is  a mining  story,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  northern  Manitoba.  A young  boy 
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goes  prospecting  with  his  father  and  learns  how  to  lecognize 
quartz  and  to  stake  a claim. 


Our  Forest  Crops 


(Pages  415  to  421) 


VOCABULARY 


potash 
white  pine 
seedling 

pulp 


peavey 


hardwood 
square  timber 
sapling 
log  jam 
boom 


softwood 
sawmill 
newsprint 
log  drive 
spar  tree 


scrub  trees 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Poster  competition:  “Saving  Our  Forests.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  as  many  objects  made  of  wood 
as  they  can  find  in  the  classroom.  (Include  paper  in  books  and 
rayon  fabrics.) 

3.  Develop  and  memorize  forest  fire  prevention  rules. 

4.  Secure  eye-witness  reports  on  any  reforestation  projects 
in  your  neighbourhood.  Re-reading  page  38,  pupils  in  some 
areas  may  be  able  to  suggest  suitable  places  for  further  re- 
forestation projects. 

5.  This  is  a useful  point  at  which  to  discuss  woodcraft  in 
general.  Ask  for  informal  reports  on  camping,  hiking,  fishing 
expeditions,  etc.  Also  include  special  information  such  as 
“telling  the  age  of  a tree”  from  annular  rings,  tree  identification, 
how  to  build  (and  extinguish)  a camp-fire,  etc. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Write  down  the  names  of  as  many  hardwood  trees  as 
you  can  think  of,  and  as  many  softwood.  Name  the  important 
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trees  growing  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  tell  whether  they 
are  hardwoods  or  softwoods. 

2.  What  was  “square  timber”?  Where  was  it  shipped  from 
and  where  did  it  go? 

3.  List  three  of  the  evils  of  which  the  loggers  who  cleared 
southern  Ontario  were  guilty.  What  was  the  unfortunate  result 
for  the  settlements  that  depended  on  the  logging  industry? 

4.  The  city  of  Hull,  Quebec,  is  built  where  the  Gatineau 
River  flows  into  the  Ottawa.  For  what  products  is  this  city 
famous,  and  how  can  you  explain  the  growth  of  a city  on  this 
spot?  Campbellton,  New  Brunswick,  is  built  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Restigouche  River.  Suggest  what  one  important  industry 
of  this  town  might  be. 

5.  At  what  time  of  year  do  log  “drives”  on  rivers  in 
Eastern  Canada  take  place?  Why?  What  is  a log  jam?  A 
peavey?  A boom? 

6.  Name  four  important  trees  which  grow  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  How  high  do  these  trees  grow?  What  is  a “spar”  tree, 
and  how  is  it  used  in  logging? 

7.  From  which  region  of  Canada  is  the  greater  part  of  our 
sawn  lumber  now  exported?  How  would  Pacific  Coast  timber 
be  shipped  to  the  city  of  New  York?  Why  is  it  not  shipped  by 
railway?  Name  the  waters  through  which  a cargo  of  Douglas 
fir  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  would  pass  on  its  way  to  Liverpool, 
England. 

8.  What  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  great  hardwood 
forests  which  Cartier  saw?  Why  do  Ontario  and  Quebec 
manufacture  so  much  less  sawn  lumber  than  formerly?  What 
industry  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sawn  lumber  trade?  How 
valuable  is  this  industry  to  Canada? 

9.  From  what  trees  is  the  pulp  made  that  is  used  in  the 
pulp-and-paper  industry?  (Include  the  western  hemlock  which 
grows  in  British  Columbia.) 
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10.  Name  as  many  causes  of  forest  fires  as  you  can.  If  you 
had  been  camping  in  the  woods,  how  would  you  make  sure 
your  camp-fire  was  out?  What  would  you  do  with  the  match 
after  lighting  the  fire? 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Old  Father  Forest  by  Blodwen  Davies  tells  of  lumbering  in 
Canada  from  the  labours  of  the  early  colonists  to  present-day 
efforts  towards  protection  and  conservation. 

A description  of  life  in  a Canadian  lumber  camp  is  given 
in  Social  Studies  for  Canadians,  vol.  1,  by  George  A.  Cornish 
and  Selwyn  H.  Dewdney.  The  big  trees  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  reasons  for  their  growth  are  described  in  Canadian 
Geography  for  funiors  by  George  A.  Cornish  (chapter  4). 

Tall  Timber  by  John  Gough  tells  the  story  of  timber  in 
British  Columbia  from  the  felling  of  the  tree  to  the  finished 
lumber  and  its  by-products.  It  is  well  illustrated.  Lumbering 
in  the  Mari  times  is  contrasted  with  lumbering  in  British 
Columbia  in  Canada  and  Her  Neighbours  by  Griffith  Taylor  and 
others  (chapters  2 and  6). 

A simple  account  of  this  basic  industry  is  given  in  Lumber, 
one  of  the  Elementary  Science  Series  sponsored  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a general 
outline  of  the  growing  of  trees,  logging,  products  of  special 
trees,  conservation,  the  making  of  paper  and  rayon.  The  Story 
of  Paper,  in  the  same  series,  is  an  extension  of  this  aspect  of 
the  lumber  industry.  Directly  Canadian  in  its  treatment  is 
The  Story  of  Pulp  and  Paper  in  Canada  by  W.  Stuart  MacFarlane, 
which  yet  manages  to  impart  a great  deal  of  historical  and 
general  information. 

The  tall  forests  of  the  west  coast  and  a British  Columbia 
lumber  camp  provide  a setting  for  one  of  Clare  Bice’s  stories 
of  Canadian  children  in  Across  Canada.  A young  boy  on  a tree- 
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planting  expedition  is  able  to  save  the  life  of  a friend  who  is 
caught  in  a boom  (pages  90  to  105).  The  word  “lumbering” 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  reminiscences  of  that  mighty 
lumberjack,  Paul  Bunyan,  and  Babe,  his  blue  ox,  “who  was 
so  strong  that  he  could  pull  crooked  paths  straight.”  Their 
adventures  can  be  found  in  Paul  Bunyan  Swings  His  Axe  and 
Tall  Timber  Tales  by  Dell  J.  McCormick,  and  in  0/’  Paul 
by  Glen  Rounds. 


Wheels  of  Industry 

(Pages  422  to  424) 

VOCABULARY  LIST 

electric  generator  balance  of  trade  hydro-electric  power 
ACTIVITIES 

1.  Record  the  last  reports  in  spring  of  unmelted  snow  in 
the  community.  Discuss,  in  the  light  of  information  contained 
on  the  first  half  of  page  423. 

2.  Map  as  many  as  possible  of  the  hydro-electric  power 
developments  in  your  part  of  Canada. 

3.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups,  one  representing 
Canada  and  the  others  countries  with  which  Canada  trades. 
A member  of  each  foreign  group  in  turn  names  a possible 
export  to  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  group  replies  with  the 
name  of  a possible  export  to  that  country.  The  teacher  charts 
the  acceptable  answers  on  the  blackboard  for  further  discussion. 
Such  discussion  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  Canada’s 
natural  resources  in  her  exports. 

FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Why  were  the  towns  of  the  early  settlers  often  built 
beside  a waterfall? 
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1.  Make  a list  of  five  difterent  things  electricity  is  used 
for  in  the  Dominion  to-day. 

3.  If  you  have  electricity  in  your  home,  tell  where  it  is 
made.  How  is  it  brought  to  your  home?  What  makes  the 
generators  turn  which  make  your  electricity? 

4.  Name  three  places  in  Canada  where  a great  deal  of 
hydro-electric  power  is  made.  Why  is  hydro-electric  power 
cheap?  Why  is  it  often  necessary  to  run  generators  by  steam 
instead  of  by  water-power? 

5.  “Thus  the  usefulness  to  man  of  one  gift  of  Nature 
often  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  he  has  used  a different 
gift  of  Nature.”  What  mistakes  must  be  avoided  in  order  to 
preserve  our  sources  of  hydro-electric  power? 

6.  Explain  one  important  reason  for  the  building  of  dams. 

7.  Why  is  it  important  that  Canada  should  sell  as  much  to 
other  countries  as  she  buys  from  them?  Name  some  of  the 
goods  that  Canada  needs  to  import.  What  goods  can  she  export? 
What  do  we  mean  by  a “balance  of  trade”? 

8.  What  is  one  way  in  which  our  government  controls  the 
amount  of  money  Canadians  spend  on  imports? 

9.  How  should  Canadians  plan  to  use  the  vast  riches  that 
Nature  has  given  our  Dominion?  (“.  . . so  that  they  will  bring 
^he  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Canadians 
for  the  greatest  possible  length  of  time^  It  would  be  desirable 
for  pupils  to  discuss  and  memorize  this  definition  of  conserva- 
tion.) 

10.  Review  of  names  of  places  (Units  31  to  37):  Bay  of 
Quinte,  Chippewa,  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  Pictou,  Yarmouth, 
Digby,  Annapolis  Valley,  Okanagan,  Prince  Rupert,  Port 
Arthur,  Port  Colborne,  St.  Boniface,  Moose  Jaw,  Medicine 
Hat,  Nanaimo,  Trail,  Flin  Flon,  Rouyn,  Buchans,  Steep  Rock, 
Norman  Wells,  Whitehorse,  McMurray,  God’s  Lake,  Rice 
Lake,  Eldorado,  Trent  River,  Restigouche  River,  Miramichi 
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River,  Gatineau  River,  Grand  Falls,  Deer  Lake,  Montmorency 
River. 

FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Beginning  with  the  development  of  electricity  in  general. 
The  Story  of  Hydro  by  Blodwen  Davies  continues  with  the  work 
of  Adam  Beck  and  sources  of  power  in  the  various  provinces. 

The  following  are  some  general  books  on  Canada. 

Canada  and  Her  Story  by  Mary  G.  Bonner.  A brief  survey  of 
Canada  including  history,  geography,  and  the  occupations  of 
her  people,  with  chapters  on  Indians,  the  Mounted  Police, 
education,  and  travel.  Illustrated  with  excellent  photographs. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Mary  G.  Bonner.  A well-written,  factual 
account  of  the  development  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  Canada 
from  the  arrival  of  the  red  men  to  the  present  day. 

A Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors  by  George  A.  Cornish. 
One-half  of  the  book  is  about  Canada  and  includes  simple 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  trappers,  miners,  and  others. 

Social  Studies  for  Canadians  by  George  A.  Cornish  and  Selwyn 
H.  Dewdney.  Canadian  geography,  history,  economics,  and 
civics  are  combined  to  show  their  logical  relationships  and 
interdependence,  and  to  form  a well-rounded  picture  of  Canada 
to-day  and  yesterday.  Included  also  are  methods  of  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  customs  which  contrast  sharply 
with  Canadian  ways.  Numerous  pictorial  maps  and  diagrams 
are  interesting  and  unusual. 

Canadians  by  Lome  J.  Henry.  Brief,  competently  written 
biographies  of  some  of  the  outstanding  men  of  Canada  such  as 
Samuel  Cunard,  Adam  Beck,  Jack  Miner,  Doctor  Banting, 
and  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan. 

Canada  by  Marguerite  Henry.  A youthful  presentation  of 
Canada  with  pictures  on  every  page. 
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The  Adventure  of  Canadian  Painting  by  Richard  S.  Lambert. 
A book  about  Canadian  artists  that  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy. 
There  are  fourteen  coloured  reproductions  that  are  analysed 
by  the  author  in  the  narrative. 

Picture  Map  Geography  of  Canada  and  Alaska  by  Vernon 
Quinn.  Each  province  is  mapped  separately,  showing  important 
cities,  industries,  and  wild  life.  Indian  folk  lore  or  some 
important  historical  fact  begins  each  section,  which  then  con- 
tinues with  the  growth  of  the  province  and  its  cities  and  the 
development  of  its  regional  characteristics. 

Canada  and  Her  Neighbours  by  Griffith  Taylor  and  others. 
An  attractive,  readable  modern  geography  with  the  information 
well  divided  and  well  indexed;  it  is  furnished  with  a wealth 
of  maps  and  illustrations. 

Canada-Newfoundland-Canadian  Parks,  Part  24  of  Lands  and 
Peoples,  edited  by  Holland  Thompson.  This  covers  the  history, 
geography,  and  industries  of  Canada,  province  by  province, 
with  numerous  photographs,  many  in  colour. 
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